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rus coup is SCHEDULED TO BE 
AN ORPHAN TOMORROW! 


This little girl—and too many others like her 
—may lose her father or mother, or both, 
in a traffic accident tomorrow! 


This year alone, over 40,000 men, women and 
children will die on our highways, according 
to the present accident rate! 


Yet most of these deaths can be prevented... 
with your cooperation, 


Support your local safety organization 











HERE’S HOW YOU CAN HELP 
STOP TRAFFIC TRAGEDIES! 


1 Drive safely and courteously 
yourself. Observe speed limits and 
warning-signs. 


Where drivers are careful and obey 
the law, deaths go DOWN! 


2 Urge your police and courts to 
enforce the law strictly! 

Where traffic laws are strictly en- 
forced, deaths go DOWN! 























Al Capp — Creator of 
“Li'l Abner” 





Milton Caniff—Creator of 
“Steve Canyon” 





Prize Winner 






Willard Mullin — Champ of 
sports cartoonists 





Gurney Williams — Cartoon 
Editor of Look Magazine 





Virgil(Vip)Partch-" Picasso” 
of pane! cartoonists 





Whitney Darrow, Jr.-Sophis- 
ticated advertising cartoons 





Barney Tobey — Cartoon 
covers for top magazines 





Dick Cavalli — Creator of 
“Morty Meekle”’ 


The Famous Artists Schools and America’s Greatest 
Cartoonists Proudly Announce the 








Now You Can Prepare at Home for a Fascinating 
Money-Making Career in Cartooning 


If you like to draw... if a well-pay- 
ing career in cartooning appeals to 
you (either part time or full time) 
-.. you may now get the training 
you need directly from the Famous 
Artists Schools of Westport, Conn. 
This celebrated art school will teach 
you at home and in your spare time, 
everything you need to know to pre- 
pare for success as a cartoonist. 
The top men in the field have 
created the new Famous Artists 
Cartoon Course. They now can pass 
on to you everything they know 
about cartooning. In fact, studying 
their new course is almost like watch- 
ing them at work. You learn their 
every technique, every trade secret, 
every detail of their studio work. 
Their course uses “show-how” in- 
struction to give you complete, prac- 
tical, personal guidance no other art 
school could afford. It contains more 
than four thousand pictures—almost 
all of them drawn especially for this 
course. As a student, you have the 
added advantage of individual advice 
and criticism. Your instructors keep 
watch over your progress, show you 
—with actual overlay drawings and 


through long personal letters—how 
to correct and improve your work. 
Your progress should be rapid. In 
the very first lesson you begin to 
draw cartoons. 

Right now, the cartoon field is 
booming. Magazine editors, adver- 
tisers, art buyers, comic book pub- 
lishers and greeting card houses are 
seeking new talent for thousands 
of jobs and free-lance assignments 
waiting to be done. Whether you live 
in a city, small town, even out in the 
country—whether you want to work 
full time or part time, there are doz- 
ens of ways to make good money in 
cartooning. Graduates of this course 
will be first in line for the best 
assignments. So take advantage of 
this premier announcement to find 
out what this remarkable course has 
to offer. 

Our fascinating, illustrated 32- 
page brochure will tell you all about 
this practical new course. It contains 
valuable information on cartoon 
markets and opportunities today 
and advice on entering the cartoon 
field. It costs you nothing. Mail 
coupon today! 





You could be one of the 
famous cartoonists of tomorrow. 


a a Sa ee ee re 


FAMOUS ARTISTS 
CARTOON COURSE 


Studio 228-0, Westport, Connecticut 


I want to be one of the first to find 
out all about the new Famous Artists 
Cartoon Course. Please send me, 
without charge or obligation, your 
descriptive 32-page brochure. 


NAME ....cccccsccccccesccscccescccsccsssesscssccecees AGE ...... 
ADDRESS. ......0..cccccccccccccccccccccccccsecscesescesccsccscscees 
CERT siscssesoccocsecscanceccsacsoese ZONE ...STATE.......... 
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THIS MONTH’S COVER 


Leatherneck’s readers can quickly estimate the 
number of extra days off they will get in 1957 
with a glance at January's cover. All legal holi- 
days and the Marine Corps Birthday have been 
encircled in red to give the liberty hounds a 
better chance to plan for that big weekend. It 
will also serve to notify the hard chargers that it 
is time to rest a bit. TSgt. Bob Fleischauver, a 
Leatherneck staff artist, is responsible for the 
cartoon figures above each month. 








CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send your 

new address at least FIVE WEEKS 

before the date of the issue with 

which it is to take effect. Address 
LEATHERNECK Magazine 

P.O. Box 1918, Washington 13, D. C. 


Send OLD address with new, enclosing if 
possible your address label. The Post 
Office will not forward copies unless you 
forward extra postage. Duplicate copies 
cannot be sent. 
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Edited by MSgt. Donald F. Ball 


PAY QUERY 


Dear Sir: 

I've got a.couple of questions I’d 
like answered. 

1. When I shipped over for six years 
in the Marine Corps, there were provi- 
sions for married personnel to receive 
commuted rations. But I never heard 
about a waiting list for comrats. In 
almost four years in the Corps, USN- 
AD, Hingham, Mass., is the first base 
I've been stationed where they have a 
comrats waiting list. What’s the dope 
on this? 

2. While stationed at Parris Island 
I received an emergency leave. During 
the leave I received a telegram ordering 
me to report to Hingham for duty. Am 
I entitled to travel pay to Hingham, 
Mass., from Parris Island, S.C.? 

Cpl. R. F. Hooper 
2nd Pit.,. MB, USNAD 
Hingham, Mass. 


@ Regulations and Directives Section, 
Supply Department, HQMC, had this 
to say about your questions. 

“1. The commanding officer's ap- 
proval of a request for commuted ra- 
tions must be based on the condition 
that the mess of which the enlisted per- 
son is a member will not be left with 
too few members to permit economical 
administration. Presumably, the re- 
quest of Corporal Hooper has not as 
yet been approved because to do so 
would not permit economical adminis- 
tration of the mess of which he is a 
member. 

“2. It is assumed that Corporal 
Hooper proceeded to his new duty sta- 
tion directly from the place where he 
received his change of station orders, 
and that the travel was performed at 
his own expense. If this is the case, he 
is entitled to mileage for the distance 
between the place where he received the 
orders and his new station, not to ex- 
ceed the distance from his old station 
to his new station.”—Ed. 


MOS DILEMMA 


Dear Sir: 

I returned from Korea in November, 
1951, and had an MOS in the 30 Field. 
I was assigned duties in a warehouse at 
the Depot of Supplies, San Francisco. 

Three weeks later I was promoted to 
sergeant and transferred to Guard Com- 
pany. I liked the duty and had my 
MOS changed to 5831. While on re- 
cruiting duty in 1954 I was promoted 
to staff sergeant in OF 58. 


Notice 


Notice is hereby given that a 
meeting of the members of THE 
LEATHERNECK Association 
is hereby called, and will be 
held in the office of the Assist- 
ant Commandant of the Marine 
Corps at Headquarters U.S. 
Marine Corps, Washington, 
D.C., on 7 February, 1957, at 
1400, for the transaction of any 
and all business that may come 
before said meeting. 


ROBERT W. ARSENAULT 
Captain, USMC 


Secretary-Treasurer 








When the Marine Corps revised the 
MOS structure, my MOS was changed 
to 9900 and I was told that I came 
under a retraining program upon com- 
pletion of my tour of recruiting duty. 

Recently my sergeant major told me 
I had to choose between OF 03 or 30. 
I took OF 30. 

However, I’m really interested in be- 
coming an investigator which is MOS 
0111. I’ve been studying this through 
correspondence courses from the Insti- 
tute Of Applied Science in Chicago in 

TURN PAGE 
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"Sarge, about your organizational chart... . !"" 
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reedom medal 





Mr. Chung UI Mun—better known as "Gunny" to the Seventh Regiment 
Marines—was awarded the Medal of Freedom by Col. William Kengla 


—o THE final days of 
World War II, President 
Harry S. Truman signed an 
Executive Order creating the 
Medal of Freedom. It is a cita- 
tion which may be awarded only 
to civilians, who on or after 
December 7, 1941, have per- 
formed a meritorious act or 
service which has aided the UV. S. 
or any of its allies in a war 
against its enemies. 

A dedicated little Korean 
stood rigidly at attention recent- 
ly before Colonel William Ken- 
gla, in Seoul, Korea. In the name 
of the President of the United 
States, and signed by Secretary 
of the Navy Charles S. Thomas, 
the award was presented to Mr. 
Chung UI Mun, a valiant citizen 
of the Republic of Korea and a 
staunch friend of the Marines. 
Chung was with Fox Company, 
Seventh Marines, when they 
were trapped in the pass between 
Yudam-Ni and Hagaru-ri. Al- 
though a civilian, he fought fear- 


lessly beside the Marines and 
earned the devoted nickname of 
“Gunny,” among the troops. 

The award was “for outstand- 
ing service to the Government of 
the U. S., as Interpreter-Trans- 
lator while serving with a U. S. 
Marine Infantry Regiment dur- 
ing operations against enemy ag- 
gressor forces in Korea from 21 
September 1950 to 27 July 1953 
. . . Chung UI Mun interrogated 
large numbers of prisoners of 
war and gained valuable inform- 
ation for use by friendly troops. 
While serving with a battalion 
early in the hostilities and during 
four major campaigns, he active- 
ly participated in both offensive 
and defensive missions of the 
Los 

Later Mr. Chung was assigned 
to the regimental headquarters 
as Superintendent of Direct Hire 
Laborers and Chief Advisor for 
the Republic of Korean Service 
Corps Battalion supporting the 
Marine Regiment. 

















SOUND OFF (cont.) 


hopes of qualifying. The Marine Corps 
Institute had notified me that they dis- 
continued their investigator’s course. 

Because I intend to make this my 
life’s work, I’d like to do investigative 
work in the Corps. Since I’m supposed 
to be retrained when my recruiting tour 
ends, I’ve been requesting retraining in 
MOS 0111 on my fitness reports. 

I’m wondering whether or not I’m 
wasting my time and money studying 
this course as far as the Marine Corps 
is concerned. Do I still have a chance 
for retraining? Or must I stay in sup- 
ply? I have not been connected with 
supply since 1951, and am also wonder- 
ing about being tested for promotion. 
After asking every person in adminis- 
tration I know, I decided that the Sound 
Off Column is the only place I'll get 
the straight scoop. 

SSgt. Richard C. Lightner 
USMC Recruiting Sub-Station 
Post Office Building 
Santa Monica, Calif. 


@ This straight scoop comes from the 
Classification Unit, HQMC: 

“Since you were previously qualified 
to hold a primary MOS of Warehouse- 
man and subsequently had changed to 
‘a primary MOS of 5831, Guard, which 
later was eliminated from the classi- 
fication system as a primary MOS, you 
should be classified as a 3051, General 
W arehouseman. 

“The technical test for promotion 
will be administered in occupational 
field 30 when you meet the necessary 
requirements. 

“A retraining assignment can be re- 
quested under the provisions of MCM 
7154. The completion of correspondence 
courses aids a Marine’s background, but 
does not qualify him for an assignment 
for an MOS. The MOS Manual re- 
quires a Marine to demonstrate the 
requirements for a MOS by actual per- 
formance of duties within that field.” 
—Ed. 





RECOMPUTING RETAINER PAY 


Dear Sir: 

1. An E-7 transfers to the Fleet Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve after 20 years serv- 
ice. He returns to active duty after 
four years service in the FMCR. At 
what figure is his pay figured, over 18 
or over 22? 
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2. The same E-7 serves three years 
on active duty and then returns to the 
FMCR. How would his new retainer 
pay be computed? 

MSgt. Alvin T. Backherms 
“A” Co.,HqBn., 
Henderson Hall, 
Arlington, Va. 


@ Retired and Retainer Pay Section, 
HQMC, figured out the pay this way: 

1. Pay is computed on 22 years total 
service, active and inactive. (Sec. 202 
(b) PL 351, 81st Congress.) 

2. Pay would be computed upon 
basic pay for total service and per- 
centage multiple of active service: 

Basic Pay of $335.40 (over 26 years 
total service) x 214% x 23 years active 
service = $192.86 per month. 

In computing the length of service 
for retainer or retired pay purposes, 
under section 208 of the Naval Re- 
serve Act of 1938, as added by the Act 
of August 10, 1946, the active service 
performed by an enlisted man subse- 
quent to transfer to the FMCR may be 
added to the service credited prior to 
the transfer. Six months or more of 
service is to be considered a full year 
in computing this retainer or retired 
pay.”—Ed. 





WO RETIREMENT 


Dear Sir: 

Several of us Staff NCO’s have tried 
to find out about the retirement pro- 
visions for Warrant and Chief Warrant 
Officers. We’ve asked some WOs and 
CWOs but they couldn’t answer these 
questions: 

1. If you had 17 years active service 
and were picked up for Warrant Officer, 
could you retire at the end of 20 years 
active duty which would be less than 
10 years commissioned service? 

2. Does the 10 years as a Commis- 
sioned or Warrant Officer apply to the 
above case? 

3. Just what is the retirement law 
for Warrant Officer and Chief Warrant 
Officer? 

Name withheld by request 


@ Separation and Retirement Branch, 
HQMC, answered your questions as 
follows: ; 


wa OSS, 
“2... Wo: 
“3. Public Law 379-83rd Congress, 
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Behind the Lines ... 





DECADE HAS passed since 
Master Sergeant Spencer Dar- 
leith Gartz, then  Leatherneck’s 


Sports Editor, instigated the maga- 
zine’s first All-Marine Football team. 
On Spence’s 1947 team were Second 
Lieutenant Bill Jesse, center, (now a 
captain and head coach at Lejeune) ; 
Pfe Volney “Skeets” Quinlan (later 
a halfback with the Cleveland 
Browns, after many seasons with the 
L.A. Rams) and Second Lieutenant 
Joe Bartos, who later played ball for 
the Washington Redskins. 

Eddie (The Little Magician) Le- 
Baron made the 750 All-Marine team 
while quarterbacking Quantico to a 
Quantico-claimed national — service 
football title. LeBaron has been QB 
for the Redskins for the last few 
seasons. 

On the °51 team was Quantico 
Guard Weldon Humble, a Reservist 
who had been called back to active 
duty as a captain after making the 
All-Pro team for the Cleveland 
Browns. The °52 team claimed Jim 
Mutscheller, Quantico end who had 
been All-American with Notre Dame 
and is now a valuable property of 
the Baltimore Colts. Rex Boggan 
and Ken MacAfee, both with the 
New York Giants now, were named 
on the All-Marine team in °53. John 
Petitbon, of the Browns, was also on 
that °53 team. Don Bingham of the 
Bears was named in the °54 selee- 
tion. 

Master Sergeant Woody Jones, 
Leatherneck’s present Sports Editor, 
wants to extend his personal thanks 
to sports writers John Mahoney. 
Quantico; Spence Gartz, San Diego; 
Sandy Fabian, Hawaii Marines; and 
Dave Gallagher at Barstow, whose 
reams of copy gave him the straight 
dope on the players and eased his 
chore of selecting the °56 team, 
named on pages 58 to 61. 


TSgt. Fleischauer 





Our 1957 calendar cover is our 
fourth attempt to keep Marines in- 
formed on legal and Corps holidays. 
In 1948, we printed the first of these 
covers, with the humorous little 
characters above the months, drawn 
by Karl Hubenthal, a former 
Leatherneck Staff artist, now with 
the L.A. Examiner and a syndicated 
sports cartoonist. In 1955, the 
ealendar was done by Gordon Bess 
of the staff, and in °56 Fred Rhoads, 
creator of Gizmo and Eightball, did 
the spot drawings. 

This year Sergeant 
Robert Fleischauer, recently assigned 
to Leatherneck’s art department, has 
provided the characteristic drawings 
for the individual months. Fleisch- 
auer came to Leatherneck from the 
Marine Corps Institute where he was 
Art Unit Chief. Additional examples 
of Fleischauer’s interesting style ap- 
pear on pages 34 and 35. 


Technical 


Seribes for the Corps are trained 
at Journalist School, Great Lakes. 
Master Sergeant Paul Sarokin and 
Technical Sergeant Joseph Mulvihill, 
Leatherneck staff writer-photogra- 
pher team, covered the school for 
this issue. While taking extensive 
notes for the article, on pages 42 
to 45, Sarokin, a graduate of the 
school, was invited to take the plat- 
form and brief the class on feature 
writing from his vantage point as a 
Leatherneck staffer. “Nobody quit,” 
Sarokin told me, “in spite of the 
fact that I warned them that they 
may pull duty at Leatherneck where 
you’re the obstacle course.” 


ld Selita 


MANAGING EDITOR 














SOUND OFF (cont.) 


Second Session, entitled ‘Warrant Offi- 
cer Act of 1954’ reads in part: 

‘Sec 14(a) Any warrant officer who 
has completed not less than 20 years’ 
active service may, upon application 
and in the discretion of the Secretary, 
be retired and shall be entitled to re- 
ceive retired pay computed under sub- 
section (d) of this section.’ ”—Ed. 


ARIZONA REUNION 


Dear Sir: 

Would you please publish the follow- 
ing notice? 

Former crew members of the USS 
Arizona will hold a Memorial Reunion 
at Long Beach, Calif., early in the 
Spring of 1957. 








BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 


by cooperative publisher who offers 
authors early publication, higher roy- 
alty, national distribution, and beauti- 
fully designed books. All subjects wel- 
comed. Write, or send your MS direct- 
ly. 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten. MR. YEALY 489 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 

















MARINE INSIGNIA JEWELRY 


oh 
a oof 


Tie bors with your division 
insignia in full color.......... $1 Pr — 


¢ Pen 


included) 
INSIGNIA SPECIALTIES 
6795 EAST 27TH STREET @ TULSA, OKLA. 







Frat pins for all marine 
Divisions. $1.75 each 
Money Back Guarantee 


















TWO-TONE REVERSIBLE 





* EASY TO 
m INSTALL $938 eo. 

* DURABLE, Ppa. 
waterproof °% 6-2-0. 


Made of Flexton — service 
gauge plastic for long wear, 

they'll dress up your car's interior and 
give long-lasting protection to your seat upholstery. 
Whisk dirt off with a damp cloth. Available in revers- 
ible PEETSETT irae o Ree 
eet) Only $2.98 each for front spiit, or front or 
back solid. Set $5.00. Add 25¢ postage or send 


coo. 10 DAY MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


CRYDER SALES 
Dept. P-5 Whitestone 57, New York 

























Those interested in further details 
are urged to write to: 
W. E. “Swede” Larsen 
4019 W. 176th St., 
Torrance, Calif. 


@ We hope you have a memorable re- 


union, “Swede.’’—Ed. 






MISSED THE BOOT 


Dear Sir: 

I was a Reservist for a year and a 
half, then went on active duty. I’ve 
been on active duty for 10 months now. 

They sent me to Brig Company, M.P. 
Battalion, Camp Pendleton, but didn’t 
send me through boot camp or ad- 
vanced infantry training. I find that 
without this training I’m greatly handi- 
capped. 

Is it possible for me to go through 
this training now? 

Pfc William M. Taylor 
Marine Detachment 
USS Shangri-La 
c/o FPO, San Francisco, Calif. 


@ Detail Branch, HQMC, advises that, 
“Ptc Taylor should submit a letter 
through official channels to the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps (DFB) 
requesting duty under instruction in the 
Individual Combat Training Course. 
At such time as Pfc Taylor’s request is 
received at HQMC, appropriate action 
will be taken.’—Ed. 


THANKS! 





IN APPRECIATION 


Dear Sir: 

This is a thank you note, just to 
let you know that all hands here in 
the Vienna, Austria, Marine Security 
Guard Detachment receive Leatherneck 
every month promptly and regularly. 

While Headquarters, Marine Corps, 
keeps us up on official matters, we take 
our hats off to Leatherneck Magazine 
for giving us the “inside dope’”’ on the 
men and happenings in the Corps. 

Sgt. Joseph B. Epps 
Marine Security Guard Det., 
American Embassy 

Vienna, Austria 


@ Thanks for your kind words, Sgt. 
Epps.—Ed. 





USMC-USMCR-USAR-USMC 


Dear Sir: 

Could you please tell me if I am 
eligible to take the GMST and TT ex- 
aminations for master sergeant? 

In June, 1952, I was promoted to 
technical sergeant; then in April, 1953, 
I made master sergeant. February, 
1954, I was discharged from the Marine 
Corps. Enlisted in USMCR (Inactive). 
Was discharged from this status in 
May, 1954, and enlisted in the U.S. 
Army Reserve as a master sergeant. 
Discharged from USAR February, 1955, 
to reenlist in USMC as a staff sergeant. 
I was eligible for promotion exams, 
took them and was promoted to tech- 
nical sergeant on December 1, 1955. 

The last promotion order, to deter- 
mine eligibility for taking exams, 
quoted a paragraph from the Marine 
Corps Manual as to the consideration 
of prior service in the same and higher 
ranks. This paragraph stated that all 
time in same or higher ranks of a 
previous enlistment could be counted in 
determining time in grade. However, 
it did not state that it could be counted 
only once. It did state this in the fol- 
lowing paragraph. But, as I have said, 
this was not quoted as a reference for 
that period. 

However, all the sergeants major 
that I have had, refused to consider this 
as they assumed it did mean that the 
time could only be counted once. 

Please clarify. 

TSgt. Harry L. Keller 
3269 Murray Ridge Rd., 
Cabrillo Heights, 
San Diego, Calif. 


@ We asked the Enlisted Section, Pro- 
motion Branch, HQMC, to clarify your 
question. They report: 

‘Months in current or higher grade 
satisfactorily acquired in a _ previous 
enlistment in the Marine Corps or Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve, if on extended ac- 
tive duty, may be included to establish 
promotion testing eligibility. If it is 
unnecessary to include all months satis- 
tactorily acquired in a higher grade to 
establish testing eligibility for the first 
promotion, the unused months may be 
utilized to establish testing eligibility 
for succeeding grades. 

“Technical Sergeant Keller’s record 
shows he has a total of 12 months sat- 
istactory prior service as a_ technical 
sergeant and master sergeant which 
may be included when computing his 
eligibility for testing at his next higher 
Srade in his current enlistment.’—Ed. 


“tT 








COMMISERATION 


‘ Dear Sir: 
? In the October issue of Leatherneck, 
MSgt. James E. Best was concerned 
over the difficulty of making first ser- 
geant or sergeant major. Since misery 
loves company, I will be the sergeant’s 
company. 

My date of rank for “first” pay grade 





- is in 1943. I was a sergeant major in 
“i 1946. Then, as you know, we all be- 
came master sergeants. I have served 
- as a first sergeant of an infantry com- 
3, pany and as a sergeant major of a 
ry: f battalion in combat. I also served as 
ve a first sergeant of the 3rd Naval Dist- 
‘ rict Brig. 
“ My MOS is 0369. Yet with my back- 
S. ground, I was not picked up as either 
“4 first sergeant or sergeant major. So you 


see times are tough all over. You 
nt. can’t get the MOS—I’ve got the MOS 














as, and can’t get the rank. 
h- Name withheld by request 
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for Dear Sir: makes any activity more ple , nd long-lasting. Keep 
At the Mid-American Jubilee in St. swell, too—and the flavor 1s ong ree treat to have 
jor Louis, I inquired at gel geri “* a pack handy in your pocket. It’s 
‘ bout a rather unusual matter. e€ 
his 2 f round. 
a Marine in charge was kind enough to " P.X 
give me the address of Leatherneck and Get Some At Your P.A- 
suggested I contact you for assistance. 
how You see, my daughter and I were 
d traveling by Greyhound from Augusta, 
vi Georgia, to Atlanta last Valentine’s 
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YOUNG CAREER MEN 
OPPORTUNITY FOR SERVICE MEN 


Each year we select a limited number of young men for a special two-year training 
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a | program pointed toward top sales positions in systems selling. 
la- | Basic training in Home Office schools: Systems Analysis, Procedure Flow Charting, 
AC- If you have decided to make the | Forms Design, and application of forms systems in great, new field of office automation. 
ish } United States Marine Corps your — os - —— analyst — a sa 0g P ypenrnsaasnse to full 
. : sales representative status serving all types of business, industry, and government. 
gg Capeer, congratulations! You have | Adequate salary while training with increase each six anid ‘Possibilities after 
AS- r selected a proud service and we | graduation—$10,000 per year and up. All modern fringe benefits. 
to wish you all success. The message | Company a leader in its industry with continued expansion assured. Security; chal- 
irst in the two adjoining columns is | lenging, creative a in nature; mp — guidance, continued 
; advancement possible. planned career, not just a sales job. 

id directed only to those who have, I Preferably college graduate, preferably single. Limited travel. Real desire to enter 
uty for personal reasons, decided to | sales field under conditions most favorable to success. To reduce chances of failure, 
return to civilian life after serving | selection made on basis of scientific interviews and aptitude tests. 
ord their country. And to them we sug- | If married, with some selling experience, our regular sales representative plan might 
at- gest: “Keep Active—Serve in the | pot spe needs. eer — wages with opportunity to make sales at once on salary 

and commission with no traveling. 
cal Reserve!” If you are about due for pat rel write fully giving age, educational background, 
ich | experience, domestic status, etc., to: 
his | Sales Personnel Director 
her | P.O. Box 1016 
Ed. H . Dayton, Ohio 
































"Just say he put up quite a fight!" 


Leatherneck Magazine 
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SOUND OFF (cont.) 


Day, when we met two Marines. We 
began talking. 

One of the Marines, a tall, blondish, 
rather handsome young man who had 
recently reenlisted, told us about his 
girl back home, his fiancee, who had 
broken their engagement and married 
someone else. My daughter had just 
become engaged, and they aired their 
views on quite a number of things. 

Just last week my daughter’s fiance 
broke their engagement to marry an- 
"CLt The Ge 1 1 ¢ Rigen ae a eee 

. Now, please don’t think me too 
foolish, but I thought this nice Marine 
we met and my daughter might be able 
tc help each other. He seemed quite 
intelligent and I’m sure he could give 
her some sound advice. 

Of course, this sounds quite involved, 
and it is, but I know of no other way 
to get in touch with this Marine. So 
it seems your column is the last hope. 
Oh, by the way, this Marine is from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mrs. D. Gili 
Joy-Fem Shop 
Carlyle, Ill. 


@ We hope our column can locate the 
Marine from Pennsylvania, Mrs. Gill. 
—Ed. 





GROUND RULES 


Dear Sir: 

We, a _ handful of “Professional 
Soldiers” of the Corps, would like to 
say “Amen!” to SSgt. Raymond L. 
Wroten’s letter on ground rules in the 
“If I Were Commandant” Column of 
the October issue. 

This letter has brought out into the 
open a problem that has been with the 
Corps for many a year. But we've 
never before seen it so straightfor- 
wardly put. SSgt. Wroten pointed out 
how these ground rules might plague 
the Corps’ newly-adopted drill. Let us 
not stop there. 

The unnecessary employment of 
these ground rules has crept, crawled 
and infiltrated into every phase of Ma- 
rine Corps training. Spot-checking 
from post to post, one can find devia- 
tions in the wearing of the uniform, the 
display of clothing and equipment, and 
in administration, supply and disburs- 
ing procedures. 
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There is no excuse for this. We are 
all members of the same Corps and 
therefore should preach and practice a 
standard method of instruction and 
uniformity that will eliminate varia- 
tions in all fields. 

Most of us have already acquired the 
new Drill Manual and are trying to get 
it down pat. But then an inspection or 
parade comes along and we hear the 
phrase—‘We'll do it this way.” There 
go the hours of study and practice. 

The new manual does not have the 
command, “Unscramble, MARCH.” 
For that reason alone we should all 
have a uniform way of drilling whether 
we are at a post, station, garrison, 
FMF unit or afloat. 

Five Staff NCOs 
Enlisted Instructors Co. 
H&S Bn., Basic School, 
MCS, Quantico, Va. 





TESTING FOR E-5 


Dear Sir: 

Have just read the Sound Off Col- 
umn in the October issue of Leather- 
neck and am interested in your answer 
to Sgt. Crockett regarding his retesting 
for promotion to E-5. Possibly you can 
answer my question along similar lines. 

I was promoted to staff sergeant in 
June, 1952, and was discharged in July, 
1956. The following September, I re- 
enlisted with an administrative reduc- 
tion to sergeant. Just before my dis- 
charge I had been tested for technical 
sergeant. 

Presently I’m on on-the-job train- 
ing for MOS 6511. Now, are my pro- 
motion tests waived and am I eligible 
for the next promotion period? 

Sgt. Robert S. Steigerwald 
H&MS-24, Ord. Dept., 
MCAS, Cherry Point, N.C. 


@ Enlisted Section, Promotion Branch, 
HQMC, had this to say: 

“Because Sergeant Steigerwald’s en- 
listment in the Marine Corps did not 
occur until September 17, 1956, nearly 
two months subsequent to his discharge 
trom the Marine Corps on July 23, 
1956, he is not considered to have in- 
tegrated into the Regular Marine Corps. 

“Therefore, since he vacated the 
Srades of sergeant and staff sergeant in 
which he was tested, by reason of pro- 
motion and discharge respectively, the 
passing scores he achieved on these 
tests are no longer valid.’’—Ed. 

TURN PAGE 
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DESIGNED BY MARINES... 


in a special competition. From the 723 
designs submitted, a board of officers se- 








ORDER 
TODAY! 


lected this ring as most fitting 
to represent the historical tra- 
dition and esprit de corps 
of America’s professional 
fighting man — the United 
States Marine. 


At last! A Marine ring of quality and design striking enough 
to quickly identify the United States Marine in uniform or 
civilian dress. This is no ordinary ring merely bearing 
the insignia of the Marine Corps. This beautiful signet has 
heen adopted officially by the Marine Corps League as the 
mark of the fighting Marine. A finely tooled gold Marine 
Corps emblem mounted on a red ruby stone, flanked by 
The 


quality and distinctive character of this ring make it a life- 


historic Tun Tavern and the Iwo Jima flag raising. 


time souvenir of which any Marine can be proud. You, as 
Marines, have earned the right to wear our official ring. 


Wear it proudly. 


AVAILABLE ONLY THROUGH THE MARINE CORPS EXCHANGES AND THE 
MARINE CORPS LEAGUE. Only men who have earned the title of United 
States Marine may wear this ring. Its sale is rigidly controlled to prevent anyone 
undeserving of this title from purchasing or wearing this signet. 


RING SIZE. 
and clip where the ends meet snugly around your finger. 
Just attach to order. 


Gis 


If you wish to order your 
ring by mail, fill in this cou- 
pon and send it to us at once. 
If you are not more than 
satisfied with your ring, we 
will refund your money. No 


MARINE CORPS LEAGUE 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
OLD STATE CAPITOL BUILDING 
BATON ROUGE, LA. 


NAME____ 


If not known, cut a narrow strip of paper 
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questions asked! 
ADDRESS_ 














CITY AND STATE 





[C] $25 for 10 K Gold 





Your Size z hen's MS 
Delicate, fem- y ne 
inine, an ex- Her Size 0 $13 for Sterling Men’s 
B®) act miniature. Postage and Federal Ring 
A gift she'll tax included. No [] $17 for 10 K Gold 
cherish for- c.0.D. Marine ‘‘Sweetheart"’ Ring 
ever! Ring size: Cut narrow strip of paper so that ends 


meet snugly around your finger. Mail 
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SOUND OFF (cont.) 


REBUTTAL 


Dear Sir: 

I had quite a debate with the post 
sergeant major as to the recognized 
value of the service school I attended. 

In February, 1954, I finished a Classi- 
fication Course from the last single 
Classification Class (313) at the Ad- 
ministration School Company, Sup- 
porting Arms Training Regiment, Camp 
Pendleton, Calif. At the completion of 
this course I was given a certificate 
that said the Commandant of the Ma- 
rine Corps was giving me the MOS of 
0111 (0151). 

My sergeant major says that the Ad- 
ministration School at Parris Island is 
the only recognized Administration 
School. 

Who is right? Did I attend a CMC- 
recognized school? Am I school-trained 
or have I just gone to an organizational 
school? 

Sgt. James J. Carey 
Casual Section, MB, 
USNTC, Great Lakes, Til. 


@ G-3, HQMC, has this to say: 

“The debate between Sgt. Carey and 
his sergeant major is a good one. The 
issue hinges on the phrase, ‘CMC- 
recognized school.’ There is no such 
animal in the sense that the sergeants 
were using. 

“The purpose of training given to an 
individual is to qualify him as a Ma- 
rine through recruit and individual 
combat training, to keep him qualified 
through individual training conducted 
in units, and to train him for a 
specialty through Marine, Navy, Army, 
Air Force and civilian schools. 

“Quotas to some schools are set by 
CMC. These are called ‘formal schools,’ 
and they are outlined in MCO 1500.6 
and its predecessors. Equally import- 
ant, and recognized by CMC, are unit 
schools and on-the-job training con- 
ducted by unit commanders. MCM 
24100 states that the ‘establishment 
and supervision of these schools is a 
most important function of command.’ 

“Most of the schools fulfill their 
function when they train a man so that 
he qualifies for an MOS. The designa- 
tion of ‘CMC-recognized schools’ does 
not, at present, serve a useful purpose 
and will not be defined.”—Ed. 
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“Oh yes—I suppose you might find life in boot 
camp a little bit different!" 


Leatherneck Magazine 














BADGES AND INSIGNIA 


Dear Sir: 

Is a former Marine Corps officer now 
commissioned in the National Guard 
authorized to wear his Naval Aviator’s 
insignia and Marine Corps marksman- 
ship badges as part of the National 
Guard uniform? Where on the uni- 


form? 
Capt. John M. Chittick USMCR 
Eliot H-23 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 
@ Decorations and Medals Branch, 


HQMC says, “The Marine Corps has 
no jurisdiction over the wearing of Ma- 
rine Corps Badges and Insignia on the 
National Guard uniform by former 
members of the Marine Corps now with 
that branch of service. It is suggested 
that the individual concerned check 
with the commanding officer of his lo- 
cal National Guard unit.’—Ed. 





REENLISTMENT 


Dear Sir: 

I enlisted in the Marine Corps Re- 
serve in November, 1953, and went on 
Extended Active Duty for two years 
on the same date. In May, 1954, I 
integrated into the Regulars for a 
period of three years. 

My question is this: When my time 
comes up for shipping over next May, 
will that reenlistment be considered as 
a first or second reenlistment for bonus 
purposes? 

Sgt. Fred J. Lopez 
76th SplInfCo., USMCR, 
N&MCRTC, 
Steubenville, Ohio 


@ Disbursing Branch, HQMC tells us 
that since you did not complete at least 
one year of extended active duty prior 
to integration into the Regular Marine 
Corps in May, 1954, your reenlistment 
next May will be considered as your 
first enlistment for reenlistment bonus 
purposes. Paragraphs 04407.1 and 
044075.1(a) of the NAVCOMPT Man- 
ual apply. 
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CUFFED ABOUT 


Dear Sir: 

In reading the “Presidential Detail” 
article in the October issue I had to 
look twice at the picture on page 24 
which depicted the “Changing of the 
Guard” to make sure of what I saw. 
The Marines in the photograph had 
their trouser legs rolled up at the bot- 
tom. My goodness, how sloppy can a 
Marine get? 

I was stationed at Marine Barracks, 
Rodman, Canal Zone, from May, 1951, 
to May, 1953, and as far as I was 
concerned, we had one of the sharpest 
Marine detachments in the Corps. 

I certainly hope there was some very 
good reason for the trouser legs being 
rolled up. 

SSgt. Louie F. Schneider, Jr., 
VMR-252, MAG-35, 
Second Marine Air Wing, 

MCAS, Cherry Point, N.C. 


@ We asked MS$gt. Guiseppe Guilano, 
the NCO in Charge of the Security De- 
tail at Rodman, about the point you 
raised and this is his answer: 

“During the Presidential visit, the 
men on the outpost shown on the bot- 
tom of page 24, wore Marine field shoes 
and walked their posts in mud that was 
oiten over six inches deep. It rained, 
on an average, eight out of 24 hours. 

“Rodman Marines were walking post 
on a treacherous, slippery slope. To 
maintain their footing, they sometimes 
had to dig into the side of the hill with 
their shoes. The rolling up of their 
trouser legs was authorized, not merely 
to keep them clean, but to prevent the 
men from tripping over the underbrush. 

“You will notice in the pictures at 
the top of the page that the Marines 
were not only in clean, starched khaki, 
but that their gear was also shined. 
The Marines changed to field shoes 
before being posted. 

“The Marines at Rodman, incident- 
ally, were among the sharpest, neatest 
and best-disciplined troops I have seen 
in 18 years of service.”’—Ed. 





HOUSEHOLD GOODS SHIPMENT 


Dear Sir: 

On my release from the Marine 
Corps I will have four years active 
duty. I asked for shipment of house- 
hold goods and was told Joint Travel 
Regulations paragraph 8001 states that 


I must have over four years active 
duty to rate shipment of household 
goods or that I had to have been an 
E-4 as of March 31, 1955. 

Does that mean because I have just 
four years service and not over four 
that I don’t rate shipment of house- 
hold goods? If I don’t rate it on my 
release date, is there any way I can 
rate it as an inactive Reservist? 

Also, on my release will my wife 
rate travel pay? 

Sgt. Edwin D. Bunton 
2nd Topo. Co., FT, 
Camp Lejeune, N.C. 


@ Regulations and Directives Section, 
Supply Department, HQMC, said this: 

“An enlisted member in pay grade 
E-4 (Sergeant) is entitled to the ship- 
ment of household goods at government 
expense on his discharge or release from 
active duty only if he was serving in 
that pay grade on March 31, 1955, and 
he has four years service or less; or he 
has over four years service for pay pur- 
poses on the date of his discharge or 
release from active duty. An enlisted 
member must be serving in pay grade 
E-4 and have over four years service 
for pay purposes or be in a higher 
grade to be eligible for dependents 
transportation at government expense. 

“In the event Sergeant Bunton is 
separated from active duty under the 
circumstances he describes while serv- 
ing in pay grade E-4, he will not be 
entitled to either transportation of his 
dependents or to the shipment of his 
household goods at government ex- 
pense. The fact that he may become a 
member of the Marine Corps Reserve 
in an inactive status following his 
separation would not entitle him to 
these benefits under the orders effecting 
his separation from active duty.’—Ed. 





RECRUIT FOR RESERVE 


Dear Sir: 

I am thinking of enlisting in the Ma- 
rine Corps as soon as I complete high 
school. I would like to serve only two 
years in active service and then go 
to college. 

The recruiting sergeant in Utica has 
told me that there is no two-year en- 
listment plan now in effect—only three- 
and four-year enlistment periods. 

In the October issue you answered a 
question of James E. Williams in the 
Sound Off Column. You stated that 





effective January 1, 1956, enlisted Re- 
servists would be afforded the option of 
either a 24- or 36-month tour. 

If I join the Marine Reserve while 
attending high school, would it be pos- 
sible to enlist for a 24-month active 
duty period upon completion of high 
school? 

Joseph C. Trombetta 
1199 Albany St., 

Utica N.Y. 
TURN PAGE 








Start High as $4,080.00 a Year 
Prepare NOW for 1957 Examinations 
Veterans Get Special Preference 


City Mail Carriers, Post Office Clerks 


Clerks and Carriers now get $3,660.00 the first vear of 
regular employment and automatically increase $125.00 
a vear te $4,410.00. Open to Men -Women 18 and up 
Clerks and Carriers can be promoted to other postal po- 
sitions paying as high as $8,943.00, 


Railway Postal Clerks 


Railway Postal Clerks get $53,880.00 the first year of 
regular employment, being paid every two weeks. ($149.23 
each payday.) Their pay is automatically increased 
yearly to $4,630.00. Advance may be had to General 
Superintendent at $10,300.00. Men only 18, and up. 





3 Days On—3 Days Of—Full Pay 


Railway Postal Clerks on long runs usually work 3 


° 


days and have 3 days off duty or in the same _ propor- 
tion. During this off duty their pay continues just as 
though they were working. They travel on a pass when 
on business. When they grow old, they are retired 
with a pension. 


Many Other Positions 


Many other positions are obtainable. Rural Carriers— 
Stenographers —Typists--Patrol Inspectors—-Meat Inspec- 
tors--ete. Those wishing these positions should qualify 
ut onee. 

Get Free List of Positions 

Fill out the following coupon. Tear it off and mail 
it today--NOW at once. 

Although the Institute is not government controlled. 


this can result in your getting a big paid government 
job. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept. C-69, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Rush to me, without charge, copy of 3i-page book de- 
scribing salaries, hours, work, ete., and list of many 


S. Civil Service big pay jobs. Tell me about my 
Veteran Preference and how to prepare for one ot 
these tests. 

TRAD: « otc nessa sieayatceniaarieeds mans dnieheoune momen 

SEPORE pik. bccis SevacduneeedeeVeredavadecse tédNdevecn wa ete 
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Use This Coupon Before You Mislay !t. Write or Print 
Plainly. 

















The Caliber .30 M1919A4 
light machine gun can be 
disassembled in: 


(a) four main groups 
(b) five main groups 
(c) three main groups 


On military maps, every 


fifth line is 


(a) colored red 

(b) the same as the others 

(c) heavier than the 
others 


One of the first symptoms 
of Arsine gas is 





(a) weakness, giddiness, 
headache 
(b) severe burns 


(c) falling hair 


The ammo NCO in a rifle 
company machine gun pla- 
toon is a 





(a) Staff Sergeant 
(b) Sergeant 
(c) Corporal 


Electric shock causes 





(a) breathing to stop 

(b) violent movements of 
the legs and arms 

(ce) lockjaw 


10. 






Initial combat formations 
are usually ordered by a 


(a) Fire team leader 
(b) Squad leader 
{c) Platoon leader 


In a Rifle Squad, the sec- 


ond in command is the 


(a) BAR man 

(b) senior Fire Team 
Leader 

(c) best shot 


The rifle salute is rendered 
at 


(a) Port arms 
(b) Left Shoulder Arms 
(c) Right Shoulder Arms 


The breech lock of the .30 
M1919A4 light machine 
gun is contained in the 


(a) bolt group 
(b) back plate group 
(c) barrel extension 


To stack arms, the follow- 
ing make the stacks except 
when there is no one on 
ee 

(a) Numbers 3, 7, 11 
(b) Numbers 4, 6, 8 
(c) Numbers 1, 3, 5 


See answers on page 85. Score 


10 points for each correct an- 


swer; 10 to 30 Fair; 40 to 60 


Good; 70 to 80 Excellent; 90 to 
100 Outstanding. 








SOUND OFF (cont.) 


@ Division of Reserve, HQMC, said 
this: 

“Under present’ regulations Mr. 
Trombetta can enlist in the Marine 
Corps Reserve for six years. However, 
he would be required to go to active 
duty for two years immediately upon 
enlistment. He can wait until he gradu- 
ates from high school, then enlist in 
the Reserve and start his two years of 
active duty at that time. 

“Under the six month trainee pro- 
gram he can enlist now for eight years; 
wait until he finishes high school or 
reaches age 20, whichever is first; go 
to active duty for six months and there- 
by complete his active duty require- 
ment. Under either plan, it is man- 
datory that he participate satisfactorily 
in the Reserve training. Satistactory 
participation means attendance at 90 
percent of drills and attendance at 
Summer camp.”—Ed. 





GOOD CONDUCT MEDAL 


Dear Sir: 

I joined the Marine Corps on Sep- 
tember 12, 1952, for three years. I 
was honorably discharged on August 
10, 1955, at my own request to return 
to college. During this service period I 
had no court-martial or other offenses. 
Therefore I have had two years, 10 
months, and 29 days of good conduct 
time. 

This is my problem! I’m planning 
to join the Army. Am I entitled to 
wear the Marine Corps Good Conduct 
Ribbon? If not, after I make up the 
one month and one day remaining, can 
I wear this award or would I wear the 
analogous Army ribbon? 

Upon joining the Army am I still en- 
titled to my Marine pistol and rifle 
marksmanship badges? 

J. O. Hayhurst 
4502 Caswell Ave., 
Austin 5, Texas 





@ Decorations and Medals 
HQMC, told us this: 

“Mr. Hayhurst is not entitled to a 
Good Conduct Medal for his service, 
September 12, 1952 to August 10, 1955, 
| inasmuch as he did not complete the 
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three years active duty as required by 
regulations. 

“The time spent in the Marine Corps 
is not applicable toward an Army Good 
Conduct Medal. 

“Marksmanship badges awarded Mr. 
Hayhurst during his service with the 
Marine Corps are his permanent pos- 
sessions. However, their recognition by 
the Army for record or wearing pur- 
poses will depend upon Army regula- 
tions.” —Ed. 





WANTS PRAM 


Dear Sir: 


Could you advise me on how to go 
about obtaining a copy of the Person- 
nel Records and Accounting Manual? 

I am in OF 01 and have found that 
I need to refer to this manual many 
times regarding entries in the Service 
Record books for men enlisting in the 
Marine Corps. At present there is only 
cne of these manuals on hand at this 
station and it is in almost constant use. 

I'd like to obtain a PRAM for per- 
scnal study and use in my work besides 
using it as an aid in the MCI Course 
on the PRAM I intend to take soon. 

Sgt. Phillip D. Williams 
Marine Corps Recruiting Office 
U.S. Court House 

811 Grand Ave., 


Kansas City, Mo. 


@ Records Branch, Personnel Depart- 
ment, HQMC, tells us that the PRAM 
is intended as a reference for all per- 
sons who perform administrative work 
in the Marine Corps and an adequate 
distribution of the Manual has been 
made to all units on that basis. The 
Manual is not for sale at the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. It can only be 
obtained by units through the Publica- 
tions Distribution System of the Ma- 
rine Corps within the authorized al- 
lowance established by MCO 5601.1A. 

One of the prerequisites of the Ma- 
rine Corps Institute for the Introduc- 
tion to Personnel Accounting Course is 
that the commanding officer of the 
student must certify that a copy of 
any publication required for this course 
not furnished by MCI will be made 
available to the student for study. The 
PRAM is one of the publications not 


turnished by MCI for this course.—Ed. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 15) 
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A MUST FOR 
MARINES 


COLD STEEL, by John 
Styers, is the one volume 
that presents the complete 


CREIGHTON 


Uniform Shirts & Trousers 









photo-narration on knife | | Strictly 
throwing, the bayonet, | | Regulation 


knife fighting, unarmed 
combat, and the use of the 
stick in close combat—pre- 
sented in easy-to-under- 
stand terms, that are quick- 
ly adapted for personal use. | | 

This outstanding volume 
is rated as a must for every 
Marine’s library. Leather- 
neck features COLD 
STEEL at the discount 
price of $2.55. 





CREIGHTON .... the standard 
recognized by Marines around the 
world for finest quality Regulation 
Uniform Shirts and Trousers. 





Available through your 


{ Post Exchange and 
Yee Uniform Dealers. 


CREIGHTON 
7, 


Leatherneck Bookshop 
P.O. Box 1918 













Washington 13, D. C. SY CREIGHTON SHIRT CO., INC. 
pe oS New Haven, Conn. 





Manufacturers Since 1920 








Established 1918 


A. M. Kaingnese & Sons 
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QUANTICO. VIRGINIA 
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by TSgt. F. P. Danowski 
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HEY CALL IT “Independent 
Duty” when you're wearing 
the arm band of a metropol- 

itan recruiter. They also say it’s in- 

teresting duty, and they’re right—up to 

a point. The point being that Inde- 

pendent Duty, to be really interesting, 

is dependent upon a lot of things. 

Take me, for instance. I’m one of 
those “big city” recruiters, and I’ve seen 
days when I'd just as soon be eatin’ 
20 miles of dust as poundin’ pavement 
on the trail of a prospective recruit. 

My recruiting booth is located in an 
area which I have labeled ““‘The Melting 
Pot of the World.” You name the na- 
tionality, and I’ve interviewed it. As 
a result, I have answered enough ques- 
tions to win me at least $100,000 on 
those television give-away shows. 

A day in the metropolitan area can 
get to be nerve-wracking. You've got 
to have patience, know something of 
human nature and learn to talk from 
college level to eyeball level. You al- 
ways use strategy and tact to get the 
right man into the Corps. The man 
you would like to serve with. It’s a 
challenge to any metropolitan recruiter. 

Mr. Applicant, here wants, and in- 
sists, on a school, choice of job or 
choice of duty station. He will tell you 
what the other services have to offer 
him. He will try to put you on the de- 
fensive. But, not me; I'm the offensive 
type. I maneuver by selling the U.S. 
Marines as “the best.” 

Some of my prospects like to horse- 
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play. As they pass my recruiting booth 
they rap a shave-and-a-haircut tune 
on the window, and they holler to the 
applicants inside, “You'll be sorree!” 

Let’s take one of my busy months. 
Incoming phone calls, numerous. Ques- 
tions? They go like: “Where is my 
allotment check? How much are ciga- 
rettes at the exchange? What is the 
tour of duty in Yong-Dong-Po? What 
outfit took hill 202? Is the Merchant 
Marine still part of the Corps? Where 
is the Saratoga taking the detachment? 
Will my son get liberty in Italy?” 

Occasionally, I get a call in regard 
to an enlistment. I ask the applicant, 
“How old are you?” 

Comes the answer, “Wait, sarge, I'll 
check my birth certificate. It says I’m 
17. Am I old enough to enlist?” 

Sometimes they walk in with books 
under their arms and say, “We're high 
school graduates; sign us up.” Apply 
a few tricks of the trade, and they will 
admit they’ve never been to a high 
school. The books were a gimmick to 
impress the recruiter. 

Ask them how they expect to pass 
the Armed Forces Qualification Test 
and they will say, “It is all part of the 
game. We'll guess enough answers to 
make a passing score.” 

Ex-servicemen, they all have some 
sort of troubles. I have to listen to the 





battles they fought. I didn’t know the 
war was so rough. I’m no reviewing 
board, but I do have my days when it 
comes to the not-wanted type of dis- 
charge. No, they won't go to the Vet- 
erans Administration—the recruiter has 
to be their chaplain and listen to the 
story behind the discharge. 

Walk-ins, you never know until they 
enter. Let’s take a few . . . Beggars al- 
ways trying to put the bite on me for 
anything from five cents to the price of 
a ticket to towns I never heard of. A 
lady enters: “Is this the bus stop wait- 
ing room? Where is the ladies’ powder 
10om?”’ Why, they even ask if they 
can exchange articles they bought at 
one of the local department stores, or 
could they check their packages in the 
booth? A man came in once. My red 
stripe impressed him. He asked if I’m 
recruiting for Canada. I have to excuse 
him. He’s only been in this country 
20 years and never did get to know the 
U.S. Marines’ uniform. 

Today I shot the breeze with more 
than a dozen characters, and ended up 
sending two potential Marines for their 
final processing. Hope they make it. I 
sure would like to hit my quota this 
month. 

I'll have to close now. An applicant 
just walked in with a Davy Crockett 
hat on, and a tomahawk in his hand... 

END 
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[continued from page 13] 


ENLISTED PILOTS 


Dear Sir: 

Please settle an argument between 
myself and the local Marine Recruiter. 
He claims that enlisted Marines flew 
Corsairs and other fighter planes in 
combat in World War II. I claim that 
although enlisted men may have flown 
these planes in training or in the States, 
they didn’t fly combat missions. 

Please let us know, first of all, if 
enlisted Marines flew in combat, and, 
second, what type of planes they flew, 
if they did. 

Enjoy your magazine very much. 

ENC T. P. Law, USN, 
Navy Recruiting Station 
Post Office Building, 
Bridgeton, N.J. 


@ Historical Section, HQMC, dug into 
the archives and came up with this in- 
tormation: 

“Since the inception of the Naval 
Aviation Pilot program in 1916, Marine 
enlisted pilots have fown in combat in 





every campaign or war in which the 
Marine Corps has engaged with the 
exception of World War I. 

“Marine enlisted pilots are not re- 
stricted to the type of aircraft they may 
fly. If they have been checked out as 
qualified in any given type of plane, 
they are eligible to fly it. It goes with- 
out saying that they have flown nearly 
every type of plane used by the Marine 
Corps, particularly the Corsair in 
World War II."—Ed. 





RECRUIT FOR LEAVE 


Dear Sir: 

Is it possible for a Marine on emer- 
gency leave to be granted a five-day 
extension of leave for taking an accept- 
able applicant to a Recruiting Station? 

Marine Corps Order 1050.1 covers 
extensions of this type, and I believe 


there is some question in the minds of 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 85) 
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Leatherneck receives many letters 
requesting information concerning 
members of the Marine Corps, and 
other branches of the service. Con- ~- 
densations of these letters are pub- 
lished in this column as a service to 
our readers. 

To avoid errors, all names and 
addresses must be printed or typed. 














MSgt. Glenn E. Wiedeman, Ist AAA 
3try, USMCR, N&MCRTC, 800 Dan 
St., Akron, Ohio, to hear from MSgt. 
Oscar M. MOWERY, or anyone know- 
ing his whereabouts. 


Cpl. Jim Boyette, MD, USS Curtiss 
(AV-4) c/o FPO San Francisco, Calif., 
to hear from Sgt. Robert L. STOUGHT, 
whose last known address was Camp 
Pendleton, Calif. 

* * 4 

Willie Mae Newman, 508 Louisiana 
Ave., Ft. Worth, Texas, to hear froin 
Pvt. Thomas E. VIRDEN and Willie ; 
Joe VIRDEN, whose last known address 
was San Diego, Calif. 





a @ Engagements 







* * * 
& The Military Wedding | Set. Sheridan R. Rom, B Co., 3rd 
Engineer Bn, Third Marine Div., c/o 
. . FPO San Francisco, Calif., to hear from 
@ Station Life SSet. William T. WOLFE, whose last 
known address was Pensacola, Fla. 


@ Illness, Hospitalization oe 


eng iD . | 
SALLY JEROME AN Former Woman Marine Lee Fox, c/o 
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“MEN: as I’ve said before, many 
of the important lessons 
learned in combat are neglected or for- 
gotten during our peacetime training. 
So, from time to time, I’m gonna’ keep 
repeating these things and remindin’ 
you of some of these lessons. Today I 
wanta’ mention some of the important 
combat leadership characteristics junior 
officers and NCOs gotta’ keep in mind. 

“These are the leadership traits that 
help an NCO or platoon leader carry 
his men through the shock of battle and 
combat. 

“First off, the junior leader has gotta’ 
take devoted care of his men. As you 
know, next to accomplishment of the 
mission, the next most important thing 
is care and welfare of the men under 
you. That means seeing that they get 
the food and supplies they rate. Give 
them opportunities to rest and clean 
up. Don’t harass them with excited or 
confusing orders. Be sure you under- 
stand what you’re talking about before 
you start putting out the word. 





“Promote and supervise a standard 
and fair system of discipline and re- 
wards in your outfit. Always try to 
get at the real cause of your men’s 
faults and problems. Then correct the 
cause. Don’t just throw your weight 
around or chew out some subordinate 
unless you think it will do some good. 
If you do have to lower the boom, be 
sure you are right. Exercise your au- 
thority fairly and firmly. And exercise 
it fast. More discipline and training 
problems can be corrected or solved if 
you make corrections on the spot or 
have a quick execution of justice, than 
if you delay, procrastinate or wait until 
the second offense. 

“Always maintain a military bearing 
and appearance—even in the field. 
Some outfits don’t care how they look 
in the boondocks. They soon act like 
bums too. The leaders’ appearances 
set the tone of the unit in field train- 
ing or at war. 

“Another thing you gotta’ always 
realize about combat Marines is that 





they wanta’ think of themselves as men 
and rugged Marines. Remind them 
they are with the best. Then give 
them as much straight dope about the 
situation and the big picture as you 
can. Remember, men in combat live on 
information. They wanta’ know how 
they’re doin’. They wanta’ know the 
score and then when they think all the 
pain and strain and sweat is accom- 
plishing something—there’s no stoppin’ 
them. 

“All junior leaders gotta’ display 
courage. Not stupid ‘show-off’ courage, 
but calm, sensible, intelligent courage 
which saves men’s lives and gets the 
enemy clobbered. Imagination and in- 
telligence are what pay off more than 
dumb bravery. Men will follow the 
leader who shows them he can out- 
guess the enemy and win. A man’s 
gotta’ be physically fit to keep calm 
and cool in combat—because it’s a 
great physical strain and it wears even 
good men down. You gotta’ start in 
top shape or you'll soon get shook. 

“Then another thing to remember is 
that you’re dealing with individual 
men. They’re all human beings and 
even the toughest fightin’ men have 
basic human needs. Most everyone 
needs a friend or a buddy. The battle- 
field is often the most lonesome place 
in the world—and the _ unfriendliest. 
Men need to feel they belong to a 
squad or platoon with some friends 
they can depend on in a clutch. A man 
wants to feel he’s a part of a team, 
and his job deserves some respect. Get 
to know your men and build up their 
self-respect and team spirit. It’s all 
they have sometimes to carry them 
through a tough combat situation. 
Work on that team spirit and mutual 
respect idea. 

“Then a last thought before we go to 
chow; when men believe in victory— 
when they know they can and will win, 
it will do more to give confidence to 
tactical troops than anything else.” 

END 
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If an aggressor starts trouble, he may 
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Thetis Bay and its Marine helicopter 


assault force sitting in his back yard 













I AST NOVEMBER, while Marines from Camp uN - Walla ili iN 
Pendleton and El Toro combined to vertical- nial y 
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recommissioned ship of the United States Navy slowly 
cruised the waters of the Pacific Ocean 30 miles from 
shore. She was the USS Thetis Bay, currently des- 
ignated the CVHA-1. A reconverted War II jeep carrier, 
she was on a 10-day trial run. 
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HOME FOR THE HAF (cont.) 


CV is the familiar Navy lettering for 
its aircraft carriers; H indicates heli- 
copters; A, assault. The numeral, 1, 
means the Thetis Bay is the first of her 
kind—a ship specifically designed to 
tote a high-powered Marine helicopter 
assault force to the other guy’s back- 
yard. 

She had her beginning in the awe- 
some hallmark of the atom bomb that 
mushroomed above Hiroshima in 1945 
and set Marine and naval strategists 
to pondering about amphibious opera- 
tions of the future. The huge invasion 
armadas of that war could never again 
be assembled in the face of an atomic 
threat from an enemy. Thousands of 
Marines fighting their way across a 
beachhead could be wiped out in one 
blast. A year later at tiny Bikini atoll, 
these thoughts were substantiated in 
theory. Out of those tests came the 
double-barreled aspects of what has 
been christened “airphibious warfare” 
—vertical envelopment and wide dis- 
persion. It took nearly 10 years but 
the new concept grew from idea to 
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Fleet Adm. C. W. Nimitz, USN (Ret. right, was a yor: aboard 
the USS Thetis Bay when the commissioning ceremonies were held 





blueprint to reality. When the Thetis 
Bay broke her commission pennant for 
the second time on July 20 at the San 
Francisco naval shipyard, a joint Navy 
and Marine Corps program aimed at 
perfecting the doctrines, tactics and 
procedures of the new attack was un- 
der way. 

At the recommissioning, Major Gen- 
eral Marion L. Dawson, commanding 
general of the Third Marine Aircraft 
Wing, said, “The Thetis Bay is the 
most important ship in the Navy as 
far as the Marine Corps is concerned.” 
Short months later, after fitting out 
and under way training for the more 
than 400-man crew had been completed, 
Marines went aboard the carrier at her 
home port of Long Beach to become 
indoctrinated with her individualities— 
and to learn first-hand her importance 
to their up-and-coming Sunday punch. 

The 10-day trial run, applicable to 





A Sikorsky helicopter from MAG-36 was on display. Six Marines 


from Pendleton's Test Unit One were on hand to answer questions 
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the Marines, began when four choppers 
from Marine Helicopter Squadron 363, 
a unit of Marine Air Group 36 based 
at Santa Ana, California, flew aboard 
at the beginning of the crew’s fifth and 
final week of sea practice to let the 
ship’s air division get the feel of their 
flight deck during the actual landing 
and launching of Marine helicopters. 
Also on board was an advance party 
from Camp Pendleton’s Marine Corps 
Test Unit One—one of the pioneers of 
the powerful vertical assault. Its job 
was to size up the Thetis Bay before 
the arrival of more than 370 members 
of the test unit who would come aboard 
the following week. 

Shakedowns are contingent to almost 
every new ship. Other vessels—particu- 
larly those hauled out of mothballs 
and returned to commission—undergo 
refresher courses. The case of the 
CVHA-1 is somewhat unusual. She 





was pulled from the silent service and 
converted into a new class of ship, 
raising the possibility that she was 
eligible for either type of examination. 
Underway training for her was not pri- 
marily intended to test her seaworthi- 
ness. That can be told by looking at 
her log book. 

The Thetis Bay was the last of the 
“jeep” (because of their smaller size) 
carriers to be built for action in War 
II. The jeeps’ main mission was escort- 
ing convoys, their planes ready to repel 
enemy attack. Fifty CVEs (alphabeti- 
cal nomenclature for the escort flat- 
tops) went down the ways between 
Pearl Harbor’s low blow and the end 
of hostilities. Five of them were sunk 
in action; 11 others so badly mauled 
they had to be scrapped. The Thetis 
Bay was one of the 34 consigned to the 
reserve fleet, although she had seen her 
share of the shooting around places 
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like Tulagi, Finschaven and a black 
rock named Iwo Jima. 

Conversion for the new calling began 
when the Navy decided to take the 
ship out of mothballs in 1954 and 
ordered her moved to the shipyard at 
Hunter’s Point, near San Francisco, in 
April, 1956. Her face-lifting removed 
all conventional aircraft handling gear 
—catapults, arresting cables and so 
forth—from the flight deck. A large 
elevator installed on her blunted stern 
was designed specifically to cart whirly- 
birds between the hangar and flight 
decks. Biggest alteration, perhaps, was 
the addition of troop compartments to 
accommodate 1000 combat-clad Ma- 
rines and the estimated 200 helicopter 
personnel. Although the racks are 
stacked four high in some places, the 
carrier definitely provides its passen- 
gers with more elbowroom than is usu- 
ally found aboard the belabored APAs. 

When the pack-laden Marines from 
Test Unit One’s crack Ist Infantry 
Battalion were joined at sea by four 
choppers from HMR-361 two days af- 
ter the 181st anniversary of the Marine 
Corps, it marked the beginning of the 
most interesting phase of the ship’s 
new life. 

“We’re in business,” Captain Thomas 
W. South, USN, commanding officer of 
the Thetis Bay, said when she was un- 
der way. 

A fusion of Marine helicopter, ground 
and the ship’s commands into one co- 
ordinated fighting element is necessary 

TURN PAGE 


( The ‘copter fly-over signaled 
the beginning of ceremonies 





The fourth chopper settled on 
the flight deck during practice 
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HOME FOR THE HAF (cont.) 


to the ultimate achievement of the new 
approach personified by the CVHA-1. 
This meeting of minds has a big boost- 
er in the skipper. Capt. South’s father 
was a retired Marine colonel; his broth- 
er, Colonel Hamilton D. South, Jr., is 
stationed at Cherry Point, North Caro- 
lina. 

The Marines from Camp Horno— 
where Test Unit One makes its head- 
quarters—were accorded the honor of 
being the ship’s first assault troops. 
They are inquisitive by the very nature 
of their duties and constantly seek the 
best way to accomplish an assigned 
job. From experience, they are capable 
researchers on military matters. 

Approximately half of Lieutenant 
Colonel Stanley J. Nelson’s Ist Bat- 
talion had been left behind when the 
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Heliteams walked through their first loading drill 
to reach the whirlybirds on the flight deck. The 


Marines filed aboard the ‘copter carrier 
but those who were aboard made it 
possible for both the Navy and the 
Marine Corps to know what will be re- 
quired of the ship when future heli- 
copter assault forces are embarked on 
the Thetis Bay. The advance party had 
the billeting situation well in hand 
when the rest of the Test Unit One 
complement arrived. The arrangements 
made by Captains James P. Gober and 
Ervin E. Hodges were rigged from 
scratch. Normally, the pair is de- 
ployed as the battalion’s assistant 
training, and assistant logistics officers, 
respectively. Up to that time, the ship 
had never housed a flock of airphibious 
Marines. What carrier had? 

There were, of course, problems. 
When the troops ate their first meal 
aboard the ship, feeding time took 
slightly more than two hours, a bit 
over the margin. According to Master 












Sergeant Lacey B. Helton, the Camp 
Horno mess sergeant who brought five 
of his cooks along to assist the sailors 
in the galley, the time was moderate, 
considering that the chow line was run 
on a self-service basis—always slower 
but more gratifying to the customers. 
It seems inevitable aboard ship that 
some Marines must pull mess duty; 
in the Ist Bat, the lot fell to an un- 
lucky group of 13. 

And while the galley and mess decks 
—there are two; one for the troops, the 
other for the ship’s company—of the 
flattop were comparable to those of any 
other latter day ship, so was the troop 
guard manned by the battalion. Posts 
were eStablished on the hangar deck, 
port and starboard sides of the flight 
deck and throughout the troop com- 
partments and heads. The staggered 
watches went four on, eight off, and 
changed every 24 hours. During aban- 


Marines from Camp Horno were given 
the honor of being the ship’s 


first experimental assault troops 


(] Radiomen tested communication equipment in 
the troop operations office during exercises 
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teams encountered an unfamiliar maze of ladders 
and hatches, but double-timed during repeat drills 
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“ loading drills, 





Troops headed below deck to 
double-time topside once again 
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climbing the ship's ladders during the 
the assault forces also utilized the 





(] On the double! Five different 


loading routes were practiced 
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don ship and general quarters drills, 
the guard was secured and sentries re- 
ported to their appropriate battle sta- 
tions. 

Cargo taken aboard from the bat- 
talion’s helicopter support company 
posed another problem. Although the 
holds and storerooms aboard the Thetis 
Bay are numerous and large, figuring 
what-goes-where was a minor head- 
ache. In the short time the battalion 
was on board, some of the angles were 
squared away. Palletised gear and am- 
munition were originally stowed in 
unsuitable surroundings — particularly 
when either item had to be moved to 
the flight deck in a hurry—but the sup- 
port men held no misgivings; the solu- 
tion would be found. Once the planes 
unload their warriors ashore, they be- 
come an aerial pipeline for resupply of 
the landing zone. 


elevator at the end of the flight deck. This was an 
easy short cut from the hangar up to the flight deck 
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Routes from the troops’ compart- 
ments to the flight deck were easy to 
follow. The advance party marked off 
five trails to the starboard side of the 
flight deck, with five alternate routes 
on the port side. Choppers—unlike 
fixed wing aircraft—can take off in any 
direction, eliminating the necessity of 
turning the ship into the wind. Dur- 
ing helicopter debarkation drills, the 
heliteams practiced going both ways. 
On the first trip, the heliteam leaders 
walked their men through the maze of 
ladders and hatches; after reaching the 
gunwalks bordering the flight deck, 
they went below, saddled up and start- 
ed double-timing the distance in re- 
peated drills. 

On the first few runs, there was some 
hesitation as to which direction to bear 
at the top of a ladder; later, card- 
board signs pointing the way, eliminated 

TURN PAGE 
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The crew's lounge was available to all hands during off-duty hours. 
TV was a drawing card, but the picture faded when they put to sea 





“It's a pass!" Marines from Test Unit One played football 
on the hangar deck. There was ample room for scrimmage 


A “help yourself" chow line served the Marines. [) 
Messmen assisted only with the meat and dessert 


HOME FOR THE HAF (cont.) 


the confusion. By the time the Marines 
departed the ship, the Navy had paint- 
ed the route markers on the bulk- 
heads. When they got the knack of 
winding their way topside, the troops 
had the trip down to 73 seconds from 
the time word was broadcast in the 
compartments until the heliteams were 
belted in the choppers. 

Although the flight deck has stations 
for five ’copters, there were only four 
aboard the week Test Unit One tried 
out the ship. (The Thetis Bay’s total 
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‘copter-capacity is 20 troop-carrying 
Sikorsky helicopters. As larger models 
now being test-hopped are put into 
service, the figure will decrease.) When 
the whirlies from HMR-361 were not 
flying communication exercises, they 
sat on the wooden flight deck as mock- 
ups for the assault forces who practiced 
climbing in and out. 

The Marine air personnel consisted 
of 12 pilots and 22 crewmen of HMR- 
361, commanded by Major Jack Cosley, 
plus one officer and 10 men from a 
sister squadron, HMR-362, who went 
along for familiarization. Three-sixty- 
one disdained using the squadron office 














on the carrier because it had little ad- 
ministrative work to handle with only 
a reduced command aboard. Master 
Sergeant Fabian “Gus” Gutierrez, lead- 
ing chief who acted as the squadron’s 
first sergeant during the time at sea, 
reported that the paperwork he had to 
do on the trip he could carry in his 
pocket. Engineering was their forte that 
trip. 

At the end of the shakedown, three- 
way conferences between ship and air 
and ground Marines were planned to tie 
in the needs of each, and to coordinate 
the separate operations into a smooth 
SOP. Idea was for everyone to learn 











the needs and problems of the others, 
for what evolves aboard the Thetis Bay 
is only a prelude to the potential of the 
new concept. The CVHA-1 is a com- 
paratively—in the time of giants like 
the Forrestal and the Saratoga—small 
ship. Her length is 512 feet; displace- 
ment, 10,400 tons fully loaded. Yet 
whatever is learned from her perform- 
ances in the immediate future will 
guide the naval architects who’ll draft 
the blueprints for the larger CVHAs 
already under discussion. 

The Marines, justifiably, will have a 
part in developing these floating homes 
of tomorrow’s helicopter assault forces, 
just as the Thetis Bay was slated to 
become an integral arm of airphibious 
warfare when she went into action in 
an air-ground maneuver with elements 
of the First Marine Division in late 
November and early December. Verti- 
cal envelopment—alone or teamed with 
surface assault across an alien shore— 
offers the offensive threat of football’s 
multiple offense. The options are fabu- 
lous but teamwork is the key. 

When the Thetis Bay began its mis- 
sion of loading, transporting and land- 
ing Marines of the helicopter assault 
force, the team was completed. END 





Three-power conferences were held by Lt. Col. Stanley J. Nelson, 
Navy Capt. T. W. South and Maj. J. Cosley on the ship's bridge 
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Formerly a CVE Jeep Carrier, the USS Thetis 
Bay, shown tied up at Hunter's Point, will guide 
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naval architects who will draft the blueprints for 
larger CVHA's now being discussed for the future 
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Marines raised and lowered flags in two separate areas as 








"Colors" 


blared out over loud-speakers. The OD synchronized all movements 


T. I. has had an up-and-down career 


in its short cruise as a U.S. Navy installation 


by TSgt. Robert A. Suhosky 
Leatherneck Staff Writer 


FEW MONTHS ago, a 
dapper, distinguished-look- 
ing gentleman in civvies 
asked to see Lieutenant Colonel Theo- 
dore R. Cathey, commanding officer of 
the Marine Barracks at Terminal Is- 
land near Long Beach, California. He 
wanted to present the outfit with a 
Bible. It was picked up on the property 
account. And while he didn’t find a 
familiar face among the men stationed 
there now, Commissioned Warrant Offi- 
cer Lester L. Marshall (Ret’d) was no 
stranger to the island. On June 135, 
1937, as a first sergeant, he led 22 men 
ashore from the USS Argonne and 
established a base security force which, 
seven months later, took the title, Ma- 
rine Barracks. The place has changed 
beyond recognition in almost 20 years. 
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When Marshall came ashore on the 
big spit, then known as Rattlesnake 
Island, he found little more than sand 
dunes and three tiny shacks. Today, 
the area adjacent to Reeves Field, a 
deactivated Naval runway at the end of 
the Naval Station, contains four wood- 
en buildings which comprise the Bar- 
racks; land and buildings are Marine 
Corps property by deed. 

Terminal Island, located offshore in 
the bend formed by the California 
coastal cities of Long Beach, Wilming- 
ton and San Pedro, has had an up-and- 
down career in its comparatively short 
cruise as a Naval installation. Reeves 
Field was the first component of im- 
portance. It opened in 1938. In the 
gray days before Pearl Harbor when 
America began fortifying herself for the 








eventuality that proved _ inevitable, 
Naval leaders began pumping for a 
base between Mare Island, above’ San 
Francisco, and the harbor at San Diego. 

The Navy had begun using San 
Pedro, home of the world’s largest tuna 
fleet, as an anchorage in the °30s. In 
1940, the island was filled in to provide 
room for the administrative headquar- 
ters of the commander-in-chief of the 
U. S. fleet, and recreational facilities 
for the sailors aboard the fleet’s ships. 
When the base was commissioned in 
1942, it comprised the old drydocks 
(now the Naval shipyard) and the 
present Naval station. At various times, 
the place served as a small boat-train- 
ing site, a recreation center and at the 
war’s end, a separation and discharge 
mill. Once a Naval operating base, it’s 
now home to a mothball fleet tied up 
on the mole. Today, the Naval base, 
ccmmanded by Rear Admiral Robert 
L. Campbell, counts a receiving sta- 
tion among its subordinate units. 

Complications usually arise when 
newcomers are confronted with the 
strange-sounding address of the place. 
Correct mailing title is Marine Bar- 
racks, U.S. Naval Base, Los Angeles, 
Long Beach 2, California. No _ one 
knows why. 

To the Marines of the main guard 
section, duty there is strictly that—a 
routine, unglamorous, never-ending suc- 
cession of four-on, eight-off watches for 
24 hours every other day, every other 
weekend. On post, anything unusual or 
exciting has yet to happen. At least 
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A detail in blues practiced before boarding buses. Actually, there is an 
unending flow of requests for assistance at funerals and civic events 





Practice makes perfect. Under the guidance of Fire Chief R. Briggs, 
Marines had two hours instruction weekly in fire fighting techniques 












Lt. Col. T. Cathey, CO, spoke 


to watch standers not on duty 


TERMINAL ISLAND (cont.) 


nothing of note has taken place in the 
past couple of years. But they stand 
their duty in the well-known Marine 
spit-and-polish manner. 

The principal chore of the guard is 
to provide the security for the base peri- 
meter, a mission accomplished by man- 
ning nine posts. These are reinforced 
during the a.m. rush hour when 17 posts 
are required to pass an incoming tide 
of approximately 3000 automobiles and 
10,000 people aboard the station and 
the shipyard. Despite the abundance of 
activity, the sentries’ consensus is, 
“Nothing ever happens.” 

A civilian police force and the Navy’s 
masters-at-arms watchdog the internal 
security of the yard and the base, an 
agreement readily acceptable to the Ma- 
rines who can recall instances when they 
have had to resort to a running guard 
to fill their present posts. The Marine 
Barracks—like its counterparts at sev- 
eral other Naval bases—is a clearing 
house for short-timers. Those assigned 
to the guard section leave a void when 
they elect to venture into the civilian 
world, necessitating a go-on and stay-on 
policy for the regular hands. 

The short-timers are also part of the 
paper-work deluge to be shuffled by 
the Barrack’s administrative section, 
headed by Chief Warrant Officer Bed- 
ford D. Stone, the adjutant; Master 
Sergeant Jesse R. Foster, the sergeant 
major, and Technical Sergeant Luis F. 
De La Garza, the personnel sergeant 
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major. The weighty paper problem 
doesn’t stem from any lack of efficiency 
in the 11-man section. Volume is their 
nemesis. Last year, 2170 Marines were 
administratively processed through Ter- 
minal Island. Added to the normal 
clerking requirements of the Barracks, 
it was an arduous job. Captain Thomas 
B. Epps, the exec, puts the workload on 
the same level as a regiment. 

Actually, the responsibilities of the 
Barracks are as diversified as the com- 
ponents of the command which on a 
graph seem to split like the particles 





of an atom in its first phases of fission. 
Specifically, all the Marine Barracks 
is expected to do is provide a perimeter 
defense—and security for Naval base 
components as the base commander 
directs; furnish administrative control 
of all detachments and personnel in its 
command, and all Marine patients at 
the Naval hospital 40 miles away at 
Corona, as well as Marine patients at 
two Army and four Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospitals; logistically back up 
itself, the hospital patients, Marine de- 
tachments aboard ships putting into 





TSgt. Gordon J. Sparks, center, NCO-in-Charge of the Seal Beach guard 
section, held school on sword manual regularly for Barracks Staff NCOs 








Long Beach and, commencing April 1, 
Organized Marine Corps Reserve units 
in the area; and receive, process, and 
garb transients, Marines awaiting dis- 
charge and those in drafts to and from 
overseas—as long as the draft numbers 
less than 100 men. Hardly the type of 
duty that could be filed in the it’s-a- 
snap drawer but the job gets done— 
largely on cooperation and endurance. 

Two “components” under Marine se- 
curity jurisdiction are the Naval Am- 
munition and Net Depot at Seal Beach, 
approximately nine miles down the 
coast from Long Beach, and the brig. 

Colors are pulled at the pole in front 
of the administration building, and the 
flag-raising is synchronized with the 
detail from the main guard section who 
render the honors at the Barracks’ flag- 
pole. The signal at 0800 is a recorded 
bugle call on the station’s public ad- 
dress system but over-anxious Navy 
disc jockeys have accidentally dropped 
the needle on the wrong track like the 
morning the colors started up to the 
sound of chow bumps. 

Marines at Seal Beach break out the 
colors each morning, too, but they have 
only one flagpole to contend with. A 
more prodigious task is keeping watch 
over 5000 acres of powderkeg. The 43 
men under First Lieutenant Leroy E. 
Watson are billeted next door to the 
firehouse at the net depot. The troops 
get two hours of fire-fighting instruc- 
tion a week—just in case. 

Seal Beach also maintains its own 
Marine-manned mess hall where the 
chow is rated high. A limited number 
of recreational gimmicks keep the off- 
duty personnel busy but they go to 
town to catch a movie. And while the 
Seal Beach men echo the lament of the 
Terminal Island sentries that nothing 
ever happens, there is one unusual post 
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Newly purchased trampoline got plenty of attention from the Barracks 


athletes. It was portable and could be readied in a matter of minutes 
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TERMINAL ISLAND (cont.) 


at the depot. It guards the entrance to 
the tidal sloughs which inundate a part 
of the base. Numerous: small boats 
which anchor along the shore opposite 
the depot have to use the channel run- 
ning past Post +12. Marines log all 
craft in and out by their Coast Guard 
registration number. One skipper was 
blonde, pretty and friendly: qualities 
Marines usually admire. Nowadays 
she’s dating a Marine who thought- 
fully noted more than her boat number. 
Another more-or-less independent 
command of the Barracks is the three- 
man detail at the Corona Naval Hos- 
pital where Chief Warrant Officer Philo 
E. Nelson, Staff Sergeant Jack Swartz 
and Corporal Wayne Richardson main- 
tain contact between Marine patients 
and their original organizations. The 
hospitalized Marines who come under 
their surveillance for pay, clothing and 
service record book notations are from 
varied Marine posts in Southern Cali- 
fornia. A while back, the patients were 
mostly wounded Marines from the 
Korean war. The present hospital 
roster, Marine-wise, is an upshot of 
too many in too big of a hurry. Most- 
ly they come from Camp Pendleton; 
Barstow; Lake Meade, Nevada; El 
Toro and Terminal Island. Unfortu- 
nately, they are where they are because 
the Nation’s finest automotive engineers 
can square away every nut on a car 
but one—the one behind the wheel. 
Duty at the hospital is reportedly as 
routine as that found elsewhere in the 
command. But it’s in more plush sur- 
roundings. The place was once a private 
club for the ultra-rich. It went broke. 
The three-man Marine liaison section 
is om a mezzanine overlooking the 
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Turnkey, Sgt. C. Durrant, Jr., «studied 
his new extension lesson on brig watch 








Navy’s record department. Working 
conditions and surroundings are hard 
to beat but the trio would rather have 
safer motorists than an average enroll- 
ment of 140 Marines. 

Some of the casualties stem from 
liberty available in the neighborhood. 
There are always those who try to over- 
do a good thing. And liberty in Los 
Angeles is more than a good thing. It’s 
excellent. The whole First Marine Divi- 
sion can lose itself between San Diego 
and Burbank on any given weekend 
without burdening the populace. There’s 
plenty to do, for all sized wallets. Be- 
cause some folks like to let a liberty 
pitch carry them away, there are 13 


Post +12 sentry, Pfc R. Markland, checked in 
craft passing through his post. The boats are privately owned 


CWO Philo E, Nelson talked with hospital pat 





and out all small 


Marines on the Barracks’ table of or- 
ganization who aren’t counted as per- 
manent personnel. 

They’re from Camp Pendleton and 
El Toro. For 45 days, they’re part of 
the Shore Patrol detachment working 
out of the Magnolia Street landing in 
Long Beach. Chief honcho for these 
shore patrol assistants is Master Ser- 
geant James B. Johnson. 

Marines stationed at Terminal Island 
find good liberty all over the area. New- 
comers usually pull a check on the 
neon-clustered Pike, an amusement 
center offering more than the usual 
number of rides and shooting galleries. 
Afterwards, they join the old hands of 
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ient Sgt. Santiago Romero 


outside the hospital. Nelson's three-man liaison office assisted patients 
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Terminal Island Marines head for the suburban 


hinterlands when liberty call goes 


the command in scattering to the sub- 
urban hinterlands when the whistle 
blows. Navy Special Services usually 
has ducats available for the asking if 
anyone wants to take in a radio or tele- 
vision show or the theater. 

Of the 82 members of the command 
who draw commuted rations, 36 are 
married men. The unusually large num- 
ber of brown baggers is accounted for 





The penny arcade at The Pike 
sharpened rifle = marksmanship 








by the fact that they’ve been stationed 
close to their homes. Government quar- 
ters are available at Savannah Gar- 
dens, and farther out, at Lexington 
homes. Rents are reasonable. A civilian 
domain can be leased for slightly more. 
The Navy’s commissary is directly 
across the street from the Barracks. 

Not too long ago, there were 180 cor- 
respondence, high school and junior 
college courses under study by the 160 
Marines in the Terminal Island com- 
mand. The number has diminished 
slightly but the unique quest for edu- 
cation—whether it pertains to gaining 
a diploma or aiding in an MOS field— 
goes on, with the enthusiastic approval 
of Lieutenant Colonel Cathey, a veteran 
of 27 years service who is a foremost 
advocate of the sheepskin. When San 
Pedro’s adult high school graduated 
last year more than a dozen dress blue- 
clad Marines from the Barracks were 
on stage to receive their graduation 
certificates. 

Squad drill and physical conditioning 
are fitted into the Barracks’ routine 
notwithstanding the harassing work 
schedule. Guard and headquarters de- 








Souvenirs from Far East were carted home by TSgt. and Mrs. J. G. 
Jensen. His transportation, the USS Wasp, docked at Terminal Island 


tachment personnel fall out for push 
ups, sit ups and running daily. Every- 
one was first examined by the doctor 
before Technical Sergeant John De 
Vora, the Plans and Training NCO, 
began holding calisthenics on a _ ball 
field across the road from the Barracks. 
The off-guard catches exercise in the 
morning—the others in the afternoon. 
De Vora is unusual—he puts himself 
through the paces with the rest. 

When something catches on with 
the Terminal Island Marines it takes 
a firm bite. Shortly after receiving the 
Commandant’s letter on better physical 
fitness, a shipment of gym equipment 
arrived. It gets a constant workout 
from the men—particularly the portable 
trampoline which is usually rigged on 
the lawn between the headquarters bar- 
racks and the tiny garage-gymnasium. 

And when it comes to putting a 
platoon through the old drill (or is it 
the new?) any private or Pfc at Ter- 
minal Island is qualified. Once all the 
movements of the “squads right’’ drill 
were perfected, the commanding officer 
gave a green light to plain and fancy 
drill team competition within the Bar- 
racks. A handsome cup to be awarded 
quarterly awaits the winner. 

Excluding the “outside” activities of 
drill and physical exercise condoned by 
the members of the post, only one 
thing is definite at the Marine Barracks 
at Terminal Island; duty is duty and 
it’s a safe bet the men stationed there 
prefer it that way. END 
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Experts heed the cries of “Oh, my aching 
back.” New and lighter packs are ahead 





s bas Que 


The Ultimate Load 
25 Pounds 


Rifleman 
Combat Load 39.36 Pounds 


60 MM Mortar 
Combat Load 56.95 Pounds 
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Light Machine Gun 
Combat Load 77.33 Pounds 


Heavy Machine Gun 


Combat Load 81.38 Pounds 


81 MM Mortar 
Combat Load 81.83 Pounds 


Common Existence Load 
25.44 Pounds 










RADITION HAS played an 
important part in the de- 
velopment of packs in the 
past. Packs had to have a uniform, 
military appearance and their contents 
were quite often the result of personal 
opinion rather than scientific study. 
When it comes to packs, every Marine 
is an expert. 

Packs and carrying equipment can be 
devised for any load a man can lift 
but the Marine Corps’ theory is to take 
as much off the Marine as possible. 
Overloading the infantryman cuts his 
combat efficiency which can result in 
lost battles. The Equipment Board at 
Quantico recently completed a phase 
on the “man load carrying equipment” 
study which has been approved by the 
Commandant. Their findings show that 
weight and tradition have hindered the 
progress of developing an acceptable 
pack. 

In the past, the majority of the rank 
and file came from rural areas where 
long hours of hard work were the rule. 
Now, a great number of military per- 
sonnel are recruited from the big cities 
and aren’t accustomed to quite as much 
manual labor. Even so, talk of the 
“Old Corps” and the strength and 
prowess of those Marines, loses a little 








by TSgt. Allen G. Mainard 
Leatherneck Staff Writer 
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SSgt. Woodrow W. Neel 
Leatherneck Staff Photographer 
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luster when an average-sized Marine 
shoulders half to two-thirds of his own 
weight and charges into the boondocks. 
The ancient Roman soldier, recruited 
mainly from “sturdy peasant stock,” 
was supposed to be the real work horse 
of his day. For many years historians 
thought he carried about 100 pounds. 
Now, military researchers claim that the 
Roman soldier carried 57 pounds on 
the road march, 44 on the approach and 
33 pounds in combat. The combat load 
of the Marine rifleman is twice that of 
the old Romans. 

The three essentials for any combat 
Marine are weapon, ammo and armor. 
Until lighter, stronger metals can be 
developed for them, their weights will 
remain high. As a result, the experts 
now say, “unload the men.” The 
Equipment Board’s study contains some 
definite recommendations on lightening 
the Marines’ load. The majority of 
Marines don’t realize just how much 
weight they are carrying or what the 
experts consider the maximum amount 
a man can carry and not lose his com- 
bat efficiency. 

The average American in_ service 
weighs 153.6 pounds and stands about 
five feet eight. The “optimum’’ load, 





Recommended _heavy-marching 
order will weigh 25 pounds 





a fancy name for the heaviest any man 
should carry, is 55 pounds. The ap- 
proach should not exceed 45 pounds, 
and the Corps hopes to eventually send 
the rifleman into combat with no more 
than 25 pounds on his back. That 25 
pounds includes everything from wea- 
pons to the clothes the Marine is wear- 
ing. The experts’ figures almost match 
those of the ancient Romans. 

During the study, the loads carried 
by every Marine in each combat ele- 
ment, rifle squad, light machine guns, 
the heavies, 60- and 8l-mm. mortar, 
etc., were worked out to the last ounce. 
The rifle squad leader had the lightest, 
the 81-mm. ammo carrier the heaviest 
load—107.27 pounds. These were the 
absolute essential loads, not an over- 
load. 

Loads were broken into the combat 
and common existence load. The latter is 
carried by every Marine and should not 
vary too much. Actually, it is the light 
marching order—but it weighs 25.44 
pounds. 


Common Existence Load 


ITEM WEIGHT 


Entrenching tool & carrier 3.62 
Meat can & cover, complete 1.25 





oa 


Ammo clips stored in vest will 
counterbalance weight of armor 





Canteen & cover, filled 2.94 
Tent, shelter half, complete 4.50 


Poncho 2.56 
Canteen cup 44 
“C” Ration 1 day 575 
Haversack, MCP, 1941 1.88 
Suspenders 50 


Personal gear (razor, etc.) 2.00 





Total 25.44 
Add eight pounds for the clothing the 
man is wearing and the rifleman has a 
load of nearly 34 pounds before even 
picking up his rifle. The combat load 
for a rifleman adds another 39.36 
pounds. 


Basic Combat Load (Rifleman) 


ITEM WEIGHT 
Rifle, Cal. 30 M-1 9.50 
Launcher, grenade .63 
Grenade, Rifle 1.40 


Grenade, Hand MkII (2) 2.80 
Ammo, rifle (1 unit of fire) 5.72 


Belt, cartridge 1.50 
Bayonet & scabbard PS 
Packet, first aid 50 
Helmet w/liner 3:25 
Armor, vest 9.00 
Armor, diaper 57 

Total 39.36 


(continued on page 92) 


The existence load, containing 
bare essentials, will be lighter 
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"Pay day I'm gonna buy another one!" 
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She’s as beautiful as the fairest lady, and often 


more hospitable, but don’t call her ‘Frisco’ 


by TSgt. Robert A. Suhosky 


Leatherneck Staff Writer 


OU’RE UF early in the morn- 
ing, because yesterday the 
Z ship’s p.a. said she’d be 
making San Francisco shortly after 
breakfast and you want to get a good 
look at that Golden Gate. At the top 
of the ladder there’s no longer any 
bright sunlight on the Pacific Ocean as 
there had been for the past five days 
from Pearl. Only fog. But it doesn’t 
dampen any spirits. The crowd on deck 
squints into the misty cloud, looking 
for a glimpse of the orange-painted 
bridge that has become a symbol of 
welcome home. Eyes strain dead ahead 
and suddenly someone shouts, ‘There 
it is!’ And sure enough, it’s there, 
directly over your head. You're back in 
the land of liberty. 

And liberty—to a Marine—has a 
double meaning. It’s the freedom he 
has taken an oath to defend; and the 
time he can go on the town. Of the 
latter, San Francisco offers an abun- 
dance but it’s split into two categories 
suited to the two types of green-clads 
who go ashore there. Marines stationed 
at 100 Harrison Street and Treasure 
Island favor their own familiar and less 
pretentious haunts where liberty is not 
quite as expensive. In their own time, 
they'll get around to taking in the sights 
before shipping out to a new duty 
station. 

The bright lights, for the most part, 
belong to the lads passing through San 
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Francisco, usually either east—or west- 
bound. And usually fresh from the pay 
table at T.I., they can stand the pace as 
long as the loot lasts. Once in town, 
though, they customarily beeline to the 
Marines’ Memorial Club, at the corner 
of Sutter and Mason Streets. 

The 12-story skyscraper has been a 
base of operations for liberty hounds 
since it opened on November 10, 1946, 
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A map was oriented by Cpls. 
Mayhugh, Lloyd and Stucchi 
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SAN FRANCISCO (cont.) 


for one big reason: imbibing there is 
more reasonable than any other place 
in town. Prices for chow and one of 
the club’s 122 hotel rooms follow the 
same course in this unique establish- 
ment which is maintained as “a tribute 
to those Marines who have gone before; 
and a service to those who carry on!” 

When you're returning from the Pa- 
cific particularly, and expecting family 
or friends to meet you in San Francisco, 
it’s advisable to secure a reservation to 
bed down at the club. When a ship 
docks, rooms become scarce and the 
lobby and arcade leading to Sutter 
Street are knee-deep in luggage a few 
hours after passengers debark. When a 
draft of considerable size makes port, 
it’s occasion enough for the club to hold 
a dance in its honor—with pretty host- 
esses who have a way of holding their 
smiles while their toes are _ being 
trampled by dancing partners slightly 
out of practice. 

As a service to married folk traveling 
with their kiddies, the club has arrange- 
ments with several qualified baby-sit- 
ters—in case Mom and Dad want to go 
rubbernecking or spend an evening out. 
A call to the registration desk will take 
care of the details. 

From the glassed-in Sky Room on 
the twelfth deck of the club, San Fran- 
cisco’s panorama falls away to the bay, 
dropping from the steep hills which 
help give the city its character. Liberty 
cpportunities, likewise, spread out in all 
directions. Marines who have been 
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there before usually know their ground. 
First-timers would do well to plunk 
down 35 cents for a tourist guidebook— 
complete with map. It’s the easiest way 
to get oriented. There's still the prob- 
lem of where to start. The sights of the 
city, as seen from shipboard, or Treas- 
ure Island, or Coit Tower atop Tele- 
graph Hill, or the Golden Gate bridge, 
make a good opener, Point your camera 
in any direction and click. You can’t 
miss. To get along with the population 
amiably, don’t offer any contractions 
or abbreviations of “San Francisco.” 

The largest port on the West Coast 
of the United States today is as cos- 
mopolitan as New York City without 
being in as big a hurry, as interesting 
as New Orleans and as proud as a pea- 
cock for having risen, phoenix-like, 
from its own ashes. Which isn’t bad at 
all for a place that was snubbed by its 
first discoverer. In 1589, Sir Francis 
Drake nailed a brass plate to a post and 
took charge of the “kingdome’”’ for his 
queen. A blanket of fog rested across 
the channel at the mouth of the bay 
that day, causing Drake to miss claim- 
ing one of the world’s finest natural 
harbors. 

San Francisco’s past 
parts, rowdy. In July, 
was Mexican territory, it was sum- 
marily captured by 70 Marines under 
command of one Captain Montgomery 
—the street of the same name was 
christened in his honor. Since that time 
the city has captured the fancy of 
countless Marines, not the least of 
whom were the “Golden Boys,” those 
first Marines to return from the battle 


is rich, and in 
1846, when it 
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oot of Powell St., near Market, a motorman got a helping 
hand from these Marines. Cable cars are always turned by hand 


q Not far from the Marines’ Memorial Club, the Forbidden 
City is noted for its good Chinese food and entertainment 


at Guadalcanal. The first batch of 
Marines rotated from the Korean fight- 
ing hold a kinship to those men. 

John Sutter was building a mill when 
gold was discovered on his property. It 
was a find from which the town never 
fully recovered. Population swelled as 
nugget seekers came from all parts of 
the globe to cash in on the boom. Ships 
which dropped anchor saw their crews— 
and skippers—going over the sides to 
head for the diggings. At one time, 
scores of abandoned vessels were turned 
into saloons, restaurants and hotels. On 
the heels of the strike came the gam- 
blers, and fortunes scraped from the 
hills were lost in a day. Marines return- 
ing from liberty nowadays have been 
known to confess to a similar singular 
loss, even though they didn’t challenge 
Lady Luck. In °49, a hard-boiled egg 
sold for a buck—after a prodigious 
meal at a swank cafe, Pfcs feel prices 
haven't changed much in more than 
100 years. 

Out of the gold fortunes came Nob 
Hill, a section which can still look down 
its nose at the rest of the city. It’s 
understandable; from Nob Hill all 
avenues descend at precipitous angles. 
The area was once the throne of the 
bonanza kings who lived in outlandish- 
sized homes of marble and _ granite 
embellished with teak, ebony, bronze, 
ivory and mother of pearl. 

The city’s cultural foundations were 
planted about that time. The opera is 
still the highlight of the social season. 
Half a century ago, in 1906, the opera 
climaxed its run with a great perform- 
ance and society reveled until dawn 
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when the earth shattered and shuddered 
and shimmied. All but one of the 
palaces on the Hill was razed by the 
fire that followed in the quake’s wake. 
When hobnobbing, refer to the disaster 
as the “fire,” not the earthquake. Homes 
were rebuilt on the same hills and the 
thought of another tremble shakes the 
residents. 

Today’s vestige of the fabulous Nob 
Hill of the past is the Top of the Mark, 
high above the city where two of its 
steepest streets—California and Powell 
—meet. This spa of the Mark Hopkins 
Hotel is a mecca to sight-seers who ride 
the elevator up, even if it’s only to 
gawk at San Francisco from its “Top.” 
No other watering spot draws as many 
tourists. When you intend to stick 
around and enjoy more than the look- 
ing take a sizeable bundle of folding 
stuff. However, when all you want is 
a 360° view, try Coit Tower with its 
fluted column rising 210 feet from the 
top of Telegraph Hill where flags cued 
the arrival of ships during sailing times. 
Low cost, but daylight hours only. The 
spot offers an excellent inspection of 
the Federal hoosegow on Alcatraz, 


among other things. 








Close by Telegraph Hill is Fisher- 


man’s Wharf. The first commercial 
anglers to bring their catches back to 
the tiny basin were predominately 
Italian; most of the seafood sites in 
operation since then, have been—and 
still are—owned by Italian families. 
Fish fanciers find the food unequalled. 
The big attraction of the Wharf—to a 
Marine on liberty with a date—is the 
price list. Reasonable. 

One newcomer to the Wharf is 
strangely out of place among the fish 
houses. The Tokyo Sukiyaki House 
serves chow familiar to many Marines 
in an authentic atmosphere. A small 
house built in Japan was shipped in 
sections and reassembled on the second 
deck. It’s polite to remove your shoes 
before being seated by a Japanese 
waitress clad in Kimono, obi, tabis and 
getas. The chow is plentiful, better than 
that found in the land of its origin and 
nobody minds if you pass up the raw 
fish, or politely refuse to eat with chop- 
sticks. 

Another Japanese  establishment— 
the Yamoto Sukiyaki House—is located 
on California Street, near the world’s 
most famous Chinatown. The first 











A one-block section on Pacific St. is all that's left 
of San Francisco's once infamous Barbary Coast 


Chinese—two men and a woman—to 
land in San Francisco came ashore 
from the brig Eagle in 1848. Others 
soon immigrated in profusion. By the 
time Rudyard Kipling passed through 
San Francisco, the Oriental settlement 
had mushroomed. He described it as a 
“ward of the city of Canton set down 
in the most eligible business quarter of 
the city.” 

Although the inhabitants of the 
neighborhood have abandoned the dress 
of their ancestors for contemporary 
clothes, the countless shops are still 
filled with rare treasures—and some- 
times plain junk—from pre-communist 
China, free China and Japan. Brows- 
ing is invited and more than one win- 
dow-shopper has been lured inside by 
the sweet scent of burning incense. 

If Chinese food is your dish, there’s 
no place to compare with the chop suey 
and chow mein emporiums in San 
Francisco, where the tab is negligible 
compared to the feast. Night clubs with 
all-Chinese floor shows venture from 
the lavish to the sedate—as offered at 
Forbidden City, a few blocks down 
Sutter Street from the Marines’ Me- 
morial Club. 

TURN PAGE 





( Savory crabs were discussed by Pfc Sumner, Cpl. 
Strosnider and Pfc Robinson at Fisherman's Wharf 
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SAN FRANCISCO (cont.) 


When Chinese 
the colony hits a legendary peak. Drag- 
ons parade the streets and firecrackers 
make more than enough din to send a 
well-trained Marine diving for a city- 
made foxhole and pulling a manhole 
lid over his head. 

Those who like the din of brass can 
be satisfied at any of the 
joints, principally The Hangover or 
Turk Murphy’s The Tin Angel, on the 
Embarcadero. The latter may be more 
expensive but the music is some of the 
best two-beat blasting to be found any- 
where. On the quieter side, dining in 
any of the city’s plush restaurants can 
be a pleasant pastime—provided you 
don’t mind the tariff. Bob’s Nevada 
Steak House, Omar Khayyam’s, Paoli’s 
and The Charcoal Room are recom- 
mended when you're in a flushed frame 
of mind. South Seas’ atmosphere pre- 
vails at Trader Vic’s, Tiki Bob’s and 
Skipper Kent’s. 

The city unquestionably packs enough 
bars to quench any thirst. Not all of 
them are in good graces with the Armed 
Forces, and it’s smart to read the out- 
hitting the 
beach. Ignorance is no excuse, etc. In 
the city’s bawdier days, a block of 
Pacific Street between Kearney and 
Montgomery held considerable reason 
as a gathering point of the underworld, 
rivaling New York’s Five Points and 
London’s Seven Dials. So infamous was 
the Barbary Coast of San Francisco 
that in 1878, a tourist guidebook 
warned travelers to “give it wide berth, 
as you value your life.”’ Change “life” 
to “money” and wise words are brought 
up to date. Although the section has a 
new handle—International Settlement— 
it’s dying a slow death nowadays. 
Shuttered gin mills testify to the fade- 
out. Business lately has been so bad 
the remaining landlords don't bother to 


New Year's arrives, 


city’s jazz 


of-bounds roster before 





Marines Mayhugh, Stucchi and Lloyd in San Francisco's Chinatown. 
They found attractions from the Far East, and the near-at-hand West 


turn on the neon signs stretched across 
the street at both ends of the block. 

Locally-based Marines—better iden- 
tified as permanent personnel—show no 
partiality on liberty, visiting the high 
spots when the mood moves them. 
Routine transfers mean a gradual but 
steady turnover in manpower—and a 
continuous change of favorite pubs. 
At quitting time, the troops scatter, 
losing themselves among the towns- 
people, although some of them usually 
put in an appearance at Monkey Inn 
or the Five O’Clock Club. 








They also wander out to watch the 
40ers of the National Football League 
do battle in Kezar Stadium in Golden 
Gate Park, or to witness the baseball 
Seals— the city’s entry in the Pacific 
Coast League, depending on the season. 





Mayhugh and Lloyd posed at 
Coit Tower. Photo by Stucchi 


(| Sightseers viewed Seal Rocks 
from a Cliff House promontory 
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At the ocean end of the picturesque 
and picnicable park, genuine seals are 
always in season, hamming it up on 
Seal Rocks, a logically-named trio of 
conical islands 400 feet offshore from 
the Cliff House. For a closer peek, 
drop a dime into one of the telescopes, 
or you can watch from the Cliff House 
dining room or lounge in the famed 
restaurant which has been visited by 
several Presidents since U. S. Grant 
spread a napkin there. 


Two Marines, and their dates, 


at beautiful Golden Gate Park 





Up the street from the Cliff House 
are the Sutro Baths, a collection of the 
largest indoor swimming tanks ever 
constructed, covering three acres. On 
the same premises is the Sutro Museum, 
harboring antiquated Americana and 
assorted arrays of natural history. 

Fifteen cents will buy a ride on one 
of the city’s most cherished—and per- 
haps most cussed—attractions, the 
cable cars. They were first invented by 
a native, A. S. Halladie, in 1873. Today 





they operate only on California Street 
and Powell Street, straining up the un- 
believable slopes and plunging down- 
hill over the crest of a cross street like 
a roller coaster. Best time to go aboard 
is during the crowded rush hours when 
a dubious footing on the running board 
and a firm handhold on a rail constitute 
your money’s worth. The increase in 
traffic on the city’s streets undoubtedly 
brought the quaint cars into disfavor 
with those who would like to see them 
retired from service. Proponents of the 
novel transportation argue strongly for 
their retention, claiming the city 
wouldn't be the same without them. 
And they’re probably right. 

The Powell Street run terminates 
near Fisherman’s Wharf. Another 15 
cents will bring you back to Market 
Street—the wide, white way of San 
Francisco which has seen more service- 
men on liberty tramp its sidewalks 
than any other street in the country. 
Hamburger stands do an appreciable 
late-hour trade with men heading back 
to Treasure Island. Nightcap stop for 
those ambling toward the Bridge Ter- 
minal to connect with the train to T.L, 
is usually made at Lo-Bill’s, a block 
and a half off Market on First Street 
where an amicable bartender named 
Old John dispenses sage sea_ stories 
with your order. 

You’re lighter in heart—and billfold 
—as the train rocks across the Oak- 
land-Bay bridge. Look around. The 
lights of San Francisco illuminate one 
of the best liberty beats anywhere and 
it’s been that way for a long time. END 





Etsuko Sone served tea to Sgt. W. Cooper and Carol Peterson at a 


sukiyaki house. Joann Elseffer and Sgt. C. Knudsen waited patiently 
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Marine scribes learn 
their craft at the 
NTC, Great Lakes, Ill. 








Cpl. Salvatore Zagarella and Sgt. William L. Phillips interviewed a 
Waukegan Police Department official while on a school assignment 





Cpl. Francis J. Leroy logged [ 


in several hours of night study 
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by MSgt. Paul Sarokin 
Leatherneck Staff Writer 






N a balmy June afternoon in 
1948, a Navy lieutenant 
with four sailors in tow, 

was piped aboard the Naval Training 

Center at Great Lakes, Il. His mis- 

sion: set up a Class “A” Journalism 

School, using the four enlisted instruc- 

tors assigned to him. 

Ready and waiting aboard were 32 
sailors and Marines, with orders to at- 
tend the first 12-week Journalist course. 
The officer: Lieutenant C. R. Wilhide. 
His enlisted faculty: Richard H. Roth- 
rock, John K. Sales, Lawrence V. Cott, 
and Thomas M. Tompkins,—all hand- 
picked experts in News Writing, Pho- 
tography, or Radio. Of the five Ma- 
rines in that class, two finished first 
and second, respectively. 

The almost unnoticed advent of the 
Journalist School did not, of course, 
mark the birth of this field in the 
Naval service. Marine combat corre- 
spondents together with their Navy 
counterparts, the X-NCs (a miscellane- 
ous group of specialists, including 
pigeon trainers) had done a whale of a 
good job in covering the swiftly mov- 
ing history of World War II—a few 
years before. Its significance, however, 
was that from now on the work of the 
JOs would be formally recognized and 


Photos by 
TSgt. Joseph J. Mulvihill 
Leatherneck Staff Photographer 


placed on a par with many other Naval 
training students. And—the machinery 
had been set in motion to provide a 
continual flow of reporters for the 
Navy, Coast Guard and Marine Corps. 

Even prior to Pearl Harbor, how- 
ever, the Navy had maintained a tiny, 
trained corps of ENCs (Enlisted Naval 
Correspondents). Many of these writ- 
ers were former professional newspa- 
permen in civilian life. These men con- 
stituted the forerunners of the X-NCs, 
who were ultimately to number around 
100, during the peak era of World 
War II. 

During these frenetic days, Secretary 
of the Navy, James Forrestal is said 
to have become so impressed with the 
excellent work of the few combat re- 
porters he saw at Iwo Jima, that he 
ordered greater recognition for these 
writers in uniform. In 1945, as a re- 
sult of this interest from the top, the 
ENC structure was formed. Three 
years later, as a logical outgrowth of 
this step, the JO School evolved. 

Today, at the helm of the Journalist 
School is Lieutenant Commander Ken- 
neth W. Wade, a former Newswriting 
instructor, and an expert in his field. 
He took over the wheel last September. 
Assisting him is Lieutenant Edmund 





Journalist First Class John Scholzen helped students SA Frank 
Marola and SSgt. George Cushman with makeup and layout problem 


Castillio, USN, who came to Great 
Lakes recently from Yokosuka, Japan. 
Along with a faculty of five, Lieut. 
Commander Wade and Lieut. Castillio 
chart the school’s course. 

The teaching staff’s five members are 
Journalists First Class John Scholzen 
and Joseph Brazan (Journalism); Chief 
JO Carroll Post (Photography); JO 
First Class George V. Johnson (Layout 
and Make-up) and MSgt. Elmer E. II. 
Ironically, it is the Marine on the in- 
struction staff who teaches Naval His- 
tory, in addition to his Radio and 
Naval Orientation courses. 

Until recently, the requirements for 
entering JO School have been relative- 
ly simple: 18 months of obligated 
service, plus NCO rank. Now the price 
of admission has been stiffened some- 
what—primarily to weed-out those who 
might normally be expected to have 
difficulty with an accelerated course. 
The new requirements: master ser- 
geant to corporal rank; GCT-90; Read- 
ing Vocabulary Score of 90; 20 words 
per minute typing ability—and only 
volunteers are desired. 

The present class—(2-57), for the 
first time within memory of the school 
staff, includes more Marines than sail- 
ors. The 23 students include 10 Ma- 
rines, nine sailors and four Coast 
Guard. The senior Marine student is 
Master Sergeant James F. Conley, who 
reported direct from Cherry Point, 
N.C., where he had been an aviation 
engineering chief, supervising aircraft 
maintenance. Conley has been with 
Marine Aviation for most of his 14 
years in the Corps. 

“T never felt at my best in this kind 
of work,” he admitted. “After a series 
of tests at the Wing Educational Of- 
fice proved that I had better basic apti- 
tude for writing and instruction than 
for mechanical work—it confirmed 
what I had always believed. As soon 
after our field was taken off the ‘criti- 
cal’ list, and it was possible to re- 
train, I put in for this school.” 

Conley, incidentally, knew his avia- 
tion work, and did it well—but he 
didn’t particularly have his soul in it. 
Ever since he was exposed to one 
semester of Journalism at Boston Uni- 
versity back in 1939, he has been fired 
up with enthusiasm for a newspaper 
career. 

And—the evaluation tests conducted 
at Cherry Point have been proved cor- 
rect so far. Conley’s performance at 
Great Lakes rates him among the top 
students of his class. 

The other nine Marine members of 
Class 2-57, are: TSgt. Ruth N. Eg- 
glestrom, 6thMCCRD, Atlanta, Ga.; 
SSgts. George E. Cushman, Norfolk, 
Va.; Edgar D. Grantham, Cherry Point, 
N.C.; Robert J. Malecki, Recruiting, 
Albany, N.Y.; Sgts. Arthur R. Markey, 
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JO SCHOOL (cont.) 


Quantico, Va.; William L. Phillips, At- 
sugi, Japan; Cpls. John T. Bohannan, 
Camp Pendleton, Calif.; Salvatore Zag- 
arella, San Diego, Calif., and Francis 
J. Leroy, Camp Pendleton, Calif. Con- 
ley, Phillips and Bohannan will be re- 
assigned upon graduation. The others 
are attending school on TAD orders 
and will return to their parent organi- 
zation when school’s over. 

The Journalist course, which starts 
fom scratch, lays down some good solid 
information. It consists of 12 frantic 
weeks of Journalism, four weeks of 
Radio-TV, Photography, Layout and 
Makeup, 40 hours of Naval History 
and 10 hours of Naval Orientation. 
Twelve textbooks are issued to each 
student at the beginning of the course. 

According to its instructors, the pres- 
ent class does not veer far from aver- 
age. A few years ago a survey dis- 
closed that the typical JO student was 
25 years of age, had five years service, 
and that 40 percent of a class were 
married. The check also showed that 
33 percent had college training, 44 per- 
cent had previous newspaper experience 
and that 66 percent intended to make 


the service their career—considerably 
more than the average percentage of 
cot 





current re-enlistments. Otherwise, the 
present class is statistically, quite nor- 
mal, except that Journalism students, 
as a group, have a somewhat higher 
GCT score. 

The newspaper writing field in the 
Marine Corps offers some exciting in- 
centives to attract Marines with a flair 
for putting words together. At the pres- 
ent time, there are 219 4312s in the 
Corps. This is approximately 35 per- 
cent below the maximum strength cur- 
rently authorized. So, the overall pro- 
motion picture in this field is not dis- 
couraging. Many of the billets, as- 
signed to independent commands, are 
considered choice duty. In addition, the 
American Council on Education has 
recommended that a full Journalist 
credit be authorized for completion of 
the Great Lakes course. If this isn’t 


enough, you might remember that the 





The Journalist School's curriculum includes visits 
to the News-Sun's pressroom in Waukegan, Illinois 


Sgt. A. R. Markey and Cpl. J. Leroy, interview 
YN2 G. M. O'Brien and G. T. Jensen, U.S.C.G. 





training offered here is quite useful 
after you leave the Corps, too. There 
is a steady demand at present for writ- 
ers and information specialists in many 
civilian organizations. 

The school’s curriculum includes the 
use of guest speakers—experts in their 
fields of photography, news and fea- 
ture writing, and public relations. To 
vary the routine, two week-ends are 
spent by the class in Chicago. There 
students shadow top writers for the 
city’s major newspapers, seeing the 
preparation and actual writing of news 
articles. Those assigned to the city 
beat usually get to meet Mayor Rob- 
ert Daley during his scheduled press 
conferences. 

In the photography classes, two por- 
traits must be made by students. One 
picture is taken using flash, and an- 
cther is made with basic lighting, using 
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flood lamps. Photography is empha- 
sized because sometimes a journalist 
in the Marine Corps or Navy must 
double as a photographer to get his 
pictures. The basic camera used is the 
Speed Graphic. Despite the portrait 
work, in photography, the emphasis is 
on news pictures and the elements re- 
quired in this type of photo. 

During the course of their school- 
work, students also tour the Wauke- 
gan News-Sun, observing a newspaper 
in full operation. This breaks up the 
monotonous study pattern and allows 
the class to see practical aspects of 
the theory work they have been doing. 

In the Radio class, a jack panel is 
being installed for the lab. The panel, 
similar in purpose to a_ telephone 
switchboard, will enable the instructor 
to run several tape recorders simul- 
taneously. It will also allow several 
speakers to be hooked up, one to each 


Cpl. Zagarella took a studio 
portrait of SA Juanita Alford 


Students learned microphone 
technique during Radio class .) 


class room. The panel was built for 
the cost of materials only. If it had to 
be purchased its price would be ap- 
proximately $500. 

Despite the allied courses taught at 
JO school, the heart of the course is in 
Journalism, and in the development of 
the news story. Toward that end, fact 
sheets are distributed constantly to 
each student. These sheets contain an 
assortment of facts from which the stu- 
dent must construct a readable news 
release. This trains Marines and sail- 
ors to apply directly the technique they 
will most likely use after graduation. 

Since the school opened its doors in 
1948, there have been some substan- 
tial changes. In August, 1954, a five- 
week course for officers was added. It 
is called the Information Officer's 
Course and is directed mainly at re- 
cruiting and public relations officers. 
This source enables officers in responsi- 
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ble positions to see the big and little 
picture of the information field. Pres- 
ently, of the 15 officers under instruc- 
tion, two are Marines: Captain Eugene 
C. McCarthy, of MCAS, Cherry Point, 
N.C., and First Lieutenant James M. 
Perry, MCRTC, Columbia, Penna. 

In January, 1956, a four-week course 
solely for recruiters was added. The 
course is called Recruiting Journalism. 
Under instruction at the present time 
are 40 students, all Navy. Future plans 
may also include Marines being as- 
signed to this course. 

Marines are constantly prodded by 
tradition to try for the first, second or 
third place standing in class. About 
three years ago, they wound up in ex- 
actly that order. 

Comparing the Navy and Marine 
students, Lieutenant Commander Wade 
noted that “Sailors are mainly young— 
with good study habits since they are 
usually fresh out of school. Marines 
however, had one advantage over them. 
They are more experienced and usually 
senior in rank.” 

Instructor Scholzen agreed. ‘The 
Marines,” he added, “have furnished a 
great amount of our sharpest students.” 
And Scholzen_ has been instructing for 
more than two years. 

Here at Great Lakes, a group of 
machine gunners, artillerymen, infan- 
try experts, auto mechanics and clerks 
are being fused into neophyte writers 
in a 12-week course. They are doing 
well—taking full advantage of a rare 
opportunity to embark upon a reward- 
ing career, useful in civilian life as 
well as in the Marine Corps. END 





















Submitted by CWO Harvey King 











HERE ARE six more of the Old 

Corps photos which we will print 
as a regular feature. Leatherneck will 
pay $15.00 for old photos of this type 



















accepted for publication. Please include kas | 

date, outfit, or any other available identi- : 
fication. Mail your Old Corps photos to * nen TR : 

CORPS ALBUM EDITOR, Leatherneck Submitted by SSot. C. U. Evans 
Magazine, Box 1918, Washington 13, The 1934 National Air Races, 
D. C. All photos will be returned. Cleveland, Ohio. Participating 


VMF-541 Pilots signed the pic 


Submitted by MSat. W. E. Satfley 
Major "Tex" Rogers modeled 
a pair of landing goggles, and 
seemed to like his assignment 
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Another large group picture is that of Company"A", Marine Corps. The slaotmapaitle was chen at the 
First Battalion, Thirteenth Regiment, United States Marine Barracks, Quantico, Virginia, in Aug., 1918 
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The secon i was obliged by officers and men 
of the 5th Regiment, U. S. Marine Expeditionary 












Force, who posed at "close interval’ for a group 
shot at Camp Coolidge, Fort Defiance, Va., in '23 





















Submitted by 
Brig. Gen. F. L. Bradman (Ret.) 


In '34, Brig. Gen. and Mrs. » 
Bradman, on their way to the 


Orient, visited NCOs’ families 


The avalanche of interesting, rare 
and unique photographs we have re- 
ceived for this department has been 
both overwhelming and __ gratifying. 
However, among the submitted pic- 
tures we are finding that many readers 
are sending old photo postcards and | 
clippings from magazines and_ other 
publications. Unfortunately, we cannot 
undertake to reprint this type of ma- 
terial because, in most cases, it is pro- 
tected by prior copyright. 
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| Then, too, readers have been sending 
| | fragile, brittle photos. Although, every 
| care is given to these age-old mementos | 


here at the office, some of them have | 
been damaged in the mails before they 
reac. us. For this reason, we suggest 
that all submitted photos for Corps 
Album be carefully wrapped and well- | 
protected by heavy cardboard backing | ; : ee d 
or tubing. | Submitted by MSgt. Frank H. Frantum 


ee aaah aa + The 4th Marine Regiment had an illustrious history in China. Capt. 
Bachelder commanded the 27th Co., 4th Marines, Shanghai, in 1930 
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HE GUNNY was standing in 
the very heart of the divi- 
sion. The red brick build- 
; 7 ; see ing housed Headquarters Company, 
by CWO Fred Stolley Headquarters Battalion, and provided 
messing and quarters facilities for most 
of the personnel who ran the typewriters 
and turned the mimeograph machines 
Illustrated by that turned out the directives that ran 

the division. 

It was just a pair of #10 wires 
that the gunnery sergeant was eyeing 
with malice aforethought, but as_ he 
looked and plotted, his heart was as 


Cpl. Truman Coggswell 


black with menace as any Medici mix- 
ing a knockout potion for a Venetian 
Doge running for re-election. 

The gunny was responsible for the 
military training, physical condition- 
ing and state of morale of the troops 
of Headquarters Battalion. He was also 
responsible for the security and police 
of the barracks .. . so he reached out 
and clipped the wires that fed the volts, 
watts and amperes to the bank of Pogey 
Bait machines in the basement of Head- 
quarters Barracks. 

He started up the stairs to the com- 


“In a machine age,” hooted the gunny, “‘a Marine‘s 


gotta be prepared to beat the machine” 
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pany office, then paused a moment in 
retrospect, chewing his tobacco thought- 
fully. Then he retraced his steps and 
looked at the bright bare copper wires 
gleaming where he had clipped them. 
He spat a palm-full of tobacco juice 
and rubbed it over the telltale break 
until the distillate of the Kentucky 
burley camouflaged the sabotage. The 
hot wires sputtered and arced a little 
until a tired 30-amp fuse gave up the 
ghost, but the gunny treated the shock 
with the same disdain he had accorded 
a Japanese bunker on Tarawa when he 
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THE MACHINE AGE (cont.) 


got the Silver Star. Then he went up to 
the company office. It was 0755 of a 
Monday morning. 

The harassed first sergeant, who had 
been shuffling papers for at least an 
hour, looked up when the gunny walked 
in. 

“Szbarritz,” he said officially, (that 
was the gunny’s name). “We gotta 
lotta problems to whip before inspec- 
tion next Friday.” 

“Uh,” said the gunny. 

“The general said there was a string 
of candy papers right up from the base- 
ment to his office!” 

“Got it whipped,” grunted the gunny. 

“The OD complains they is a lot of 
men congregating around the Coke ma- 
chine after taps.” 

“They won’t hang around there no 
more.” 

“In addition, you haven’t turned in 
your investigation report on the ma- 
chine that was broken into Saturday 
night.” 

The gunny sighed and picked up a 
pencil. The Pogey Bait machine busi- 
ness had started innocently enough. The 
gunny was mildly interested when the 
cigarette machine went in. He snorted 
at the Coke machine and was amazed at 
the next automaton that dispensed your 
coffee the way you wanted it for a 
dime. Then in rapid succession came a 
milk machine, a candy bar machine, a 
sandwich machine, a cigar machine and 
of all things—one that dispensed the 
New York Times for a dime. That was 
the one that got the gunny. He went to 
see the captain. 

“Somebody is gyppin’ the troops!” 
he told the skipper. 

The captain was a Harvard man. 

“How so Szbar . . . Skybitz... I 
mean... gunny?” the captain asked. 

“They is taking out the comic section 
every day!” 

The skipper tried to explain about the 
New York Times but the gunny wasn’t 
satisfied. 

“On Sunday,’ he muttered, “the 
Washington Post got TWO comic sec- 
tions.” 

But the situation turned tragic for 
the gunny after that. Police of the 
barracks was impossible with the men 
discarding candy wrappers, milk car- 
tons, paper coffee cups and even, sadly 
enough, a few illiterates threw away 
copies of the Times. In addition, men 
making long distance telephone calls 
would tap the machines for change and 
sometimes their “tap” would be a bit 
strenuous, making it necessary for the 
gunny to fill out an investigation re- 
port. 

Thus it was that the gunny, on 0750 
of a Monday morning, clipped the wires 
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that fed the machines that furnished 
the health, comfort and sustenance for 
Headquarters Battalion. But the solu- 
tion to the problem was not that simple. 

In rapid succession, Building 2014 
started to fill. The company command- 
er came in first, then the battalion exec. 
The battalion CO came in with the G-1, 
the rest of the staff came in twosomes 
and threesomes but the general, who 
came in with his chief of staff, aide and 
staff secretary, was the only one who 
had a foursome. Finally, the married 
clerks, after stashing their hats away 
at various and sundry hiding places 
known only to themselves, slipped in 
behind their typewriters and pounded 
away as though they had been there 
since 0800. 

At 0805 came the first sign of trouble. 
The captain, who was a chain smoker, 
invariably came in without any ciga- 
rettes. He gave the company clerk a 
quarter and sent him down for a pack. 
The clerk came back empty-handed. 

“Machine out of order?’”’ snorted the 
skipper. ‘Top, call maintenance.” 

The Top explained that Maintenance 


came out of the machine. The machine 
coffee was made of the powdered vari- 
ety and the general had a fondness for 
it. During WW II, he had had so much 
“C” ration coffee he got to like it and 
couldn’t stand the regular any more. 
So George got going. 

Back in the company office, the 
gunny had barely scanned half the 
Sporting News when the battalion exec 
charged in with his ulcers boiling. 

“Where’s the captain?” he burped. 

The Top pointed to the skipper’s 
office and the exec stormed in. 

“Did you know,” he demanded of 
the captain, “that we have office hours 
going today at 0900 and that the cigar 
machine as well as the milk machine 
is out of order?” 

The captain, who was not used to 
cigars and a little green around the gills 
from the strong stogie pressed upon 
him by the first sergeant, was a bit 
bilious as well as confused by the exec’s 
remark. He attempted to rise to the 
occasion but his hiccups took over for 
him as he opened his mouth. He 
couldn’t understand why anyone would 





didn’t handle servicing of the Pogey 
Bait machines and, knowing how irasci- 
ble the skipper was without a smoke, 
he offered him a cigar. 

Up at battalion, the exec relieved the 
old battalion duty officer, posted the 
new one and sighed as he looked at the 
stack of personnel requests in his “in” 
basket. He had a bad case of ulcers, 
the occupational disease of all Head- 
quarters Battalion execs, so he sent his 
secretary down to get him a carton of 
milk before he started his routine in 
ulcer gulch. The battalion CO came in 
about that time. 

“Did a damn-fool trick this morning,” 
he growled, “came away from the house 
without any cigars here’s some 
change, have somebody go down and 
get me some out of the machine.” 

In the general’s office the G-2 and 
G-3 were getting their orders. 

“I want those OP orders for the 
maneuver out and distributed to the 
regiments by 1500,”’ the general said. 
Then he told his aide, “Send George 
down for a cup of coffee for me.” 

George was his orderly, and the gen- 
eral had reference to the coffee that 


cigar machine being 


worry about the 
out of order. 

“Hic,” he said. 

In the meantime the general’s order- 
ly found the coffee machine was out of 
order and had reported it to the aide. 
The aide immediately dispatched the 
orderly in an official car to another 
barracks to get the coffee and notified 
the Four section of the equipment 
failure. 

By noon, immediate action had been 
taken without results. 

Maintenance had replaced the burnt 
out fuse, but the machines still refused 
to operate. A call had been put in to 
the vendors who operated the machines 
but their man was at the other end of 
the base and not scheduled to report 
back in until 1600. 

At 1230 the first sergeant was still 
sitting at his desk shuffling papers and 
munching on a cold mashed potato 
sandwich his wife had fixed him when 
the mess sergeant stormed in. 

“You louse,” he growled, “ever since 
that day on Pavuvu when you checked 
three aces on me I knew you couldn't 
be trusted! Why didn’t you tell me we 
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were going to get a new shipment of 
men in today!” 

The first sergeant, who fell in line 
when his wife or the captain sounded 
off, knew when to blow the whistle on 
a boot with only 18 years’ service. 

“Come in this office without knock- 
ing again,” he said, “and I'll have a 
chaser pick you up at the door. It was 
Gavutu not Pavuvu; it was three 
deuces, not three aces, and I BET two 
pounds into your open straight and 
you were fool enough to raise ... we 
ain’t got a new shipment of men in! Get 
out!” 

The mess sergeant scratched his head. 

“Then how come I ordinarily feed 
120 men every day and today I feed 
240? I run outa chow half way through 
the mess line; I try to supplement with 
canned ham and the OD says NO! I 
gotta give every man a hot meal. I 
wind up using all the T-bone steaks 
I been savin’ fer the Staff NCO picnic! 
At this rate it will take until 1400 to get 
‘em all through chow!” 

“You claim 267 rations every day is 
all I know,” muttered the first ser- 
geant . . . you better be prepared to 
feed ’em. Get out!” 

At 1600 that afternoon the general 
called his staff together. 

“I want to know,” he said grimly, 
fixing his eye on the G-3, “why the 
regiments haven’t received their ‘OP’ 
orders!” 

“Sir,” said the “Three”, shifting un- 
comfortably, “under ordinary circum- 
stances and using the work load figures 
we have compiled over the last year 
and a half, those ‘OP’ orders should 
have been delivered to all regiments by 
1300. But for some reason or other 
we've only been able to get about 25% 
efficiency out of our personnel today.” 

The general shifted his gaze to the 
G-1. 

“John, you got any ideas on what’s 
wrong?” 

“This has been the damndest day,” 
reported the “One.” ‘Everything has 
gone wrong. Ordinarily our clerks 
usually grab a Coke and a candy bar 
or sandwich from the machines and 
work right through the noon hour. To- 
day they all fell out for regular chow 
at 1130 and didn’t get back until 1400. 
They said the Pogey Bait machines 
weren’t working and they had to eat. 
The mess sergeant said he didn’t have 
enough to feed them all. I tried to get 
in touch with the company commander 
but he had been put in hack by the 
battalion exec officer who later turned 
in to the hospital, and I understand his 
ulcers are hemorrhaging. The battalion 
CO left at 1100 to go home for some 
cigars and the adjutant, who usually 
gets a sandwich out of the machine and 
eats at his desk, was gone to lunch.” 

The general turned to the “Four.” 





“What happened,” he said, ‘was 
there a general power failure?” 

“No Sir!” growled the “Four” vehe- 
mently. “There WAS NO general power 
failure, and I’m pretty sick and tired of 
the whole deal.” 

He pounded on the table to emphasize 
his point. 

“Here we got a division headquarters 
that’s supposed to be able to operate in 
the field under ANY conditions and 
what happens—the Pogey Bait ma- 
chines go flooey and our whole system 
breaks down. Did we have Pogey Bait 
machines in Nicaragua? Did we have 
‘em at Okinawa or in Korea? No, we 
didn’t, and we got along a damn sight 
better than now!” 

Out in the passageway the ‘‘Four'’s” 
driver nudged the general's orderly. 

“Listen to the colonel,’ he said. “He’s 
really blowin’ his top. He’s a nice guy 
usually but lately he took to drinkin’ 
Cokes. If he don’t get about one an 
hour he’s hard to live with an’ I ain't 
been able to get him one all day... 
somethin’ wrong with the machine.” 





Back in the conference room the gen- 
eral hid a smile behind his hand. 

“Easy, George, easy,” he chuckled. 
“I’m not trying to put you on the spot 
or get a short course in the history of 
the Marine Corps, but we got a Fleet 
Exercise coming up here and I'm in- 
terested in getting the show on the 
road.” 

“Me too,” muttered the ‘Four,’ “but 
with all the calls about the Pogey Bait 
machines today I didn’t get a chance to 
finish approving the embarkation plan.” 

“By the way,” interrupted the “One,” 
“Hanson Baldwin had a nice article 
about the up-coming exercise in the 
Times today.” 

“That so?’’ mused the general. “I'll 
have to read it later. Well, gentlemen, 
all I got to say is that this has just 
been one of those days. Let’s all get 
back to work and let’s have the ‘OP’ 
plan out tomorrow. That’s all.” 

By 1700 that evening, Building 2014 
was all but empty and the gunny was 
making his final rounds when he ran 
into the general. 

“How’s it going, Ski?” asked the 
general. 





“Good today,” answered the gunny, 
“Good today.” 

“The building looks fine today,” ad- 
mitted the general. “Best it’s been in a 
long time.” 

“And fer a damned good reason,” 
said the gunny indignantly. ‘Them 
lousy Pogey Bait machines been out 
of order and people ain’t been trackin’ 
candy papers, paper coffee cups, cigar 
wrappers and the like all over the build- 
ing all day. 

“Ef’n I had my way,” he continued 
bitterly, “I'd do a Carrie Nation on 
every Pogey Bait machine and Juke 
Box in the country!” 

“It’s a machine age,” sighed the gen- 
eral. “We gotta live and let live.” 

“Mebbe so,” muttered the gunny, 
“but I gotta drill these kids too and it 
scares me sometimes to see what 15 
minutes of troop and stomp does to 
them after a diet of soft drinks, Pogey 
Bait and cigarettes all week.” 

“Hmmm,” mused the general 
thoughtfully. “I never looked at it that 
way, but I guess you're right.” 

Then a dim bulb lit in the general's 
memory and pulsed up to a flashing 
beacon of fact. 

“Say ... I remember now .. . that 
complaint that came in on you when 
we were in Australia putting a 
jumped wire around the meter in that 
flat in Melbourne . you wouldn’t 
have had anything to do with this 
power failure on the Pogey Bait ma- 
chines today, I don’t suppose?” 

The gunny blushed modestly. 

“I took the Marine Corps Institute 
ccurse in Practical Electricity some 
years back,”” he admitted, “and it has 
always been useful. But I did it fer 
the good of the service.” 

“T suppose so,” agreed the general and 
today was a good lesson for us. I think 
I'll have ’em take out those machines 
and put in a few punching bags and a 
rowing machine or so. But right now, 
how about going down with me and 
hooking the system back in? I want a 
copy of the Times. 

The general watched while the gunny 
spliced the wires back together and all 
the machines lit up like Christmas trees. 
Then he made a few sharp remarks as 
he searched his pockets. 

“No change?” sighed the gunny. 

“Not a tuppence,”’ confessed the gen- 
eral. 

The gunny reached in his pocket and 
finally came up with what looked like 
a long button hook. He inserted it in 
the “return coin” slot of one of the 
machines and twisted it slightly. There 
was a tinkle of silver and he came back 
and handed the general a dime. 

“In a machine age,” philosophized 
the gunny, “you gotta be prepared to 
beat the machines, or they’ll beat you.” 

END 
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Lieut. Colonel C. D. Ferguson, I-l; Major R. J. 
McCurdy, assistant I-l, and MSgt. William Peck, 





The Motor City Marine Reservists backed 


up the Regulars in World War Il and Korea 





USMCR, has been a Detroit 
Reservist for almost thirty 
years. In civilian life he is a USS. 
Customs inspector, covering the port 
city of Detroit. Twice in his lifetime 
he has been called to back up the 
Regulars in war. 

We sat in a hamburger house on East 
Jefferson Avenue. Beyond the window 
factory traffic flowed past. Flaten 
peered across the street at the stone 
building, home of the 5th Infantry Bat- 
talion, USMCR. 

“There was an old metal garage there 
when I came in,” he said. “We used to 
get our heat in Winter from the boilers 
of the old wooden war ship, the USS 
Yantic, that was tied up alongside. 

“The old USS Yantic was once the 
pride of the U.S. Navy, and a favorite 
pleasure ship of Abe Lincoln when he 
was president. One night some years 
ago, during a poker game aboard, the 
bottom fell out of the tired, old ship 
and she sank—poker chips and _ all. 
When the marshlands were later built 
up along the banks of the Detroit 
River, construction crews just threw 
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dirt over her and buried the ship. She 
still lies beneath the Armory here.” 

Casting a reflective eye across three 
decades of Marine Corps’ Reserve 
training, the gunner noted some glar- 
ing changes in the Corps’ training pro- 
gram. “Summer camps were consider- 
ably more rugged in the early days,” 
he said. “We didn’t have laundries set 
up then. We had to get up at four- 
thirty to wash our own gear. The stress 
then was on physical training. We did 
calisthenics each morning until our 
tongues hung out, and got in plenty 
of close order drill. Sometimes for four 
hours at a stretch. You might say,” 
the gunner concluded, “that it’s a lot 
nicer today.” 

The team leading the 5th Infantry 
Battalion today consists of Lieutenant 
Colonel William J. Weinstein, CO, and 
Lieutenant Colonel Cecil D. Ferguson, 
the Inspector-Instructor. In civilian 
life, Col. Weinstein is an attorney. He 
is a veteran of the Saipan, Tinian and 
Iwo campaigns with the Fifth Marine 
Division, and wears a Bronze Star and 
two Purple Hearts. Col. Ferguson, an 
infantry expert, has been aboard since 


First Sergeant at the 5th Infantry Battalion, in 
front of Detroit's Brodhead Naval Reserve Armory 
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CWO Flaten and Maj. McCurdy 


examine Detroit unit's first flag 


July, 1954, when he arrived from the 
Third Marine Division. 

Their efficiency experts who handle 
the paper work are Master Sergeants 
H. L. White, Jr., and William C. Peck. 
White, the sergeant major of the unit, 
is a judo and first aid instructor with 
the Detroit Police Department. Peck, 
first sergeant of the I-I staff, reported 
to Detroit from the nation’s capital 
about two years ago. 

The geneology of the 5th Infantry 
Battalion goes back to July 5, 1922, 
when the first Volunteer Marine Corps 
Reserve Company came into existence 
in Detroit. Under the command of 
Captain Charles F. Bielman, Jr., it was 
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Sgt. John Gola, Jr. and MSgt. William C. Peck try the wheel of 
the submarine USS Tambor. The sub is docked permanently at Detroit 


DETROIT RESERVISTS (cont.) 


activated on the present site of the 
Brodhead Naval Armory. At the time 
of its birth, the unit had a strength of 
70 men, mostly World War I veterans. 

During the Roaring Twenties and 
Thirties, these dedicated Marine Re- 
servists sometimes received no drill 
pay, or uniforms. The only sure cash 
that some of these Reservists could 
count on then was for their two weeks’ 
annual field training at Great Lakes, 
Ill., or Quantico, Va. 

The First Organized Marine Reserve 
unit in Detroit came almost four years 
later. On April 23, 1926, through the 
efforts of Secretary of the Navy Edwin 
Denby—a former Parris Island drill in- 
structor—Detroit was selected as the 
home of the first Organized Marine 
Corps Reserve unit in the Midwest. 
The new outfit was called the 306th 
Company, FMCR, and was part of a 
Reserve Regiment which consisted of 
ten companies located throughout the 
U.S. It was commanded by Captain C. 
W. Videan. The 306th was an actual 
reserve component of what was later to 
become the Fleet Marine Force. 

For its first annual field training, the 
old 306th journeyed to Quantico, Va., 
on June 13-27, 1926. The Detroiters 
were first in the nation to be ordered as 
an organized unit to train at Quantico. 
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A year later, in 1927, President Cal- 
vin Coolidge ordered the 306th to active 
Guty for one month during his attend- 
ance at the governor’s conference at 
Mackinac Island, Mich. The Marines 
were then quartered on a naval train- 
ing vessel which was harbored at the 
island. Because this wasn’t close 


enough to provide adequate security 
to suit Governor Green of Michigan, he 
personally ordered the Detroit Marines 
moved to the Grand Hotel. He picked 
up the tab for their hotel bills after 
the conference was over. 

In 1929, the year when American 
finances were re-shuffled, there was also 
a marked re-shuffling of the Detroit 
Reservists. The 306th became “B” 
Company, 8th Reserve Battalion, with 
headquarters in Toledo, Ohio, about 70 
miles away—under the command of 
Lieutenant Colonel Ivan C. Stickney. 
The command of “B’’ Company then 
belonged to Lieutenant Burdette Hager- 
man. This situation remained un- 
changed until late in 1939. Then the 
17th Reserve Battalion was authorized 
and was centered at the Naval Armory 
in Detroit. 

Although the 8th Reserve Battalion 
was activated with authority of Marine 
Corps Headquarters, no drill pay was 
received until late in the Thirties. Even 
though an initial clothing issue was 
approved, few Reservists could obtain 
shoes, which seemed to be in perpetual 
shortage, presumably due to the de- 
pression which then gripped the na- 
tion. It was then that the expression 
“shoeless Reserves,” probably began. 

During those awesome days the gears 
of Detroit industry—later heralded as 
the Arsenal of Democracy—virtually 
ground to a stop. Business however, 
went on as usual among the Reservists. 
To stimulate recruiting, Captain R. 
Thornton Brodhead, naval officer in 
charge of the armory, made a novel 
decision. He decided to serve Boston 
Baked Bean Suppers for all Reservists 
who used the armory on drill nights. 
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Detroit's 5th Infantry Battalion takes advantage of the sub stationed 
there. Marine Reservists practice night-time raids from the Tambor 











y the only full meal that many members _ ersity of Detroit to grant scholarships Marine Division. 
. had had from one drill night to the to Reservists who could meet the en- After World War II, Marine Reserv- 
i other. It also helped recruiting. As a trance requirements. This policy paid ists were again organized at Detroit 
d further stimulus to enrollment, the CO off during the crucial days of World and called the 17th Infantry Battalion. 
“i of the Marine unit completed an ar- War II. Seven former students earned By 1948, the old 17th had exceeded its 
rangement with the local WPA office commissions as a result of their free total authorized strength and was given 
ae for a dance orchestra to play, at no college education under this arrange- permission to increase its T/O by 10 
a expense to the Corps, after each drill ment. percent. More than 1150 Detroiters had 
night. Despite the troubled times then, Nine years after “B” Compa vas enrolled in the Marine Corps Reserve 
music wafted through the rafters from formed, another company was a ded: in their city—an unprecedented total 
th after training until midnight. Trans- “D” Company. It was_ short-lived which has remained unequalled since 
0 portation officials also chipped in. They however, because in the Fall of 1938, then. 
of provided free bus rides for Reservists another reorganization occurred. The December, 1949, marked the entrance 
y: going to or coming from training. That Detroit unit became the 17th Battalion, of the first Women Marine Reservists 
- policy, incidentally, has not been FMCR, commanded by Burdette Hag- to Detroit. Their first platoon leader 
e changed and Detroit is one of the few erman. was Captain Cecelia Vandenbossch, | 
a cities in the nation that does not charge In November, 1940, as World War under whom the platoon numbered 48 
ne servicemen to ride its buses. Bus driv- II drew nearer, the number of Detroit women. The girls were mobilized at 
od ers still place their hands over the fare Reservists had shot up to 500. In that the same time the 17th was called to 
ry box whenever servicemen reach for month they were recalled to active active duty for Korea, in September, 
change to pay their fare and say, “Be duty. On January 5, 1941, Detroit Ma- 1950. 
iad my guest.” rine Reservists departed for Cuba. They Today, the 5th Battalion, USMCR, 
wa has approximately 30 women in its 
= Women’s Platoon—one of 20 such 
na platoons throughout the U.S. Their 
= platoon leader is Major Evelyn Great- 
oe house, whose civilian job is sales man- 
‘a ager for a cosmetic firm. Captain 
“4 Kathryn Snyder, assistant platoon lead- 
eit er, is currently attending Wayne Uni- 
- versity, majoring in Education. 

; One of the members of the 5th 
i Battalion’s Pistol Team, winner of the 
a regional gallery championship in 1953, 

4 is Woman Marine SSgt. Marjorie 
it Painter, USMCWR, who began _ her 
R. firing career in the Corps. She is now 
a a civilian employee of General Motors. 
Ke On November 8, 1951, Marine Re- 
ini servists were again activated in Detroit 
= and named the Sth Infantry Battalion, 
“a USMCR, the’ present designation. 


Some old-timers still recall with a 
twinge that this supper was probably 
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At that time, farsighted Reserve com- 
manders also arranged for the Univ- 































were later integrated into the First 
Marine Brigade, forerunner of the First 


Since then the Fifth has trained at 
Little Creek, Va., and at Camp Lejeune, 
N.C., using all means of transporta- 
tion from plane to train to get there. 

When: they return from annual train- 
ing, Detroit Reservists come home to 
one of the most modern and spacious 
armories in the nation. It was built 
TURN PAGE 
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Official USMC Photo 
Detroit's 5th Infantry Battalion Reservists scramble from 
f LVTs during Summer training at Camp Lejeune, N. C. 









Detroit's Women Reservists donated their time to help » . 
a non-profit organization package medicine for overseas 




















DETROIT RESERVISTS (cont.) 


in 1930, during the depression, at a 
cost of more than a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars as a joint project between 
the city of Detroit and the state of 
Michigan. It houses more than two 
million dollars worth of equipment. If 
it had to be built today, at today’s con- 
struction prices, it has been estimated 
that the cost would probably exceed 
two millions. Its Brodhead 
Naval Armory, honors a native Detroit- 
er, Navy Captain R. Thornton Brod- 
head, first commander of Naval Re- 
serve activities in the city. 

The number of men now receiving 
training here has zoomed from 300 back 
in the ’30s to almost 2000 sailors and 
Marines who are now members of 
Detroit Naval Reserve activities. Train- 
ing goes on here every night in the 
week, with 67 various classes and voca- 
tions currently being taught. In train- 
ing, cruising, and attendance, the Det- 
roit armory claims to be the first in 
the nation. It is capable of training 
about 4000 Reservists at one time. To 
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The band is conducted by a chaplain, 





Lieutenant Oliver K. Williams, USNR 


6 pet Robert Drum, bandsman, was 


accompanied by his 2!/,-year-old son 


help attain the national goal of 2,900,- 
000 Reservists in training by mid-1959, 
however, it will be necessary to expand 
even further, its present facilities. 

“There isn’t an armory anywhere in 
the U.S.,” said Major Russell McCurdy, 
assistant I-I, “that’s used more than 
ours. All phases of staff work train 
here. Civilians use it for dances, con- 
ventions, meetings and for showrooms 
to display advance showings of new 
cars. Of course, these events are all 
scheduled so that they do not interfere 
with training. Wrestling and boxing 
matches have been held here, too.” 

The interior of the armory contains 
murals and paintings begun under the 
WPA, some 20 years ago. Most of 
the woodwork contains carvings by 
Gustave Hildebrand and John Tabac- 
zuk, whose work at the armory covered 
a span of almost 20 years. 

Detroit Reservists, in addition to 
their own training program, bear a 
hand toward international projects like 
the undertaking which Mrs. Lester G. 
Auberlin is conducting. On their own 
time, Reservists from the Fifth, help 


her package medical supplies for hos- 
pitals and orphanages in India, Thai- 
land and Korea. Mrs. Auberlin con- 
ducts her non-profit, volunteer project 
by obtaining surplus medical supplies 
from local pharmaceutical houses. 
Glass factories furnish surplus bottles. 
She labels and packs the medicines, 
then sends them off to countries where 
they are needed. 

Detroit Marines who volunteer to 
help her package these medical sup- 
plies work strictly on their own. The 
hours they spend doing this do not 
count toward training. Through their 
newspaper, The Motor City Marksman, 
Marines are advertising for old mayon- 
naise jars and instant coffee containers. 

Far and away, Detroit’s most en- 
thusiastic Marine Corps booster is 
Mrs. Jean DeMaranza, “Mom of the 
5th Infantry Battalion.” On display in 
her living room “Mom” has auto- 
graphed pictures of many Marine Corps 
generals. She also has a_ citation 
awarded her by General Lemuel C. 
Shepherd, Jr., (Ret’d) for her “interest 
and effort toward the Marine Corps.” 
Mrs. DeMaranza provides cookies and 
cakes for the Reservists on many occa- 
sions. 

The Fifth reports the usual amount 
of sports activity. It boasts three 
shooting members of the 1956 Camp 
Perry team: Lieutenant Colonel Albert 
N. Moore, CWO Norman C. Studt, and 
Corporal Gerald Crowe. 

Two Detroit Marines, Pfe Arthur F. 
McKinlay, a former member of the 
battalion, and his brother—a Regular 
Marine, were members of the 1956 
Olympic Rowing Team. 

The I-I staff admits to a fair bowl- 
ing team, and their sharp volley ball 
team trounces its Navy counterparts 
with frequent regularity. 

The Detroit Reservists also have a 
pistol team of which they are proud. 
They won the national gallery pistol 
team trophy in 1953-54 and finished 
second in 1955. In 1956, they placed 
third in this tournament. 

Two aluminum 14-foot boats are on 
hand for Reservists who want to go 
fishing or make trips to Bill’s Marine 
Bar, down the river. 

An unusual feature around the 
Armory is the permanently docked sub- 
marine USS Tambor, which sank seven 
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Japanese vessels during World War II. 
It is used solely as a training vessel 
for Naval Reservists. Sunday is gen- 
erally “Open House” at 7600 E. Jeffer- 
son. The public is invited to come 
aboard to see what their Reservists are 
doing and check themselves out on a 
genuine submarine. The waters of the 
Detroit river aren’t deep enough for 
the Tambor to submerge—so no one is 
disturbed about the bends. 

Another unique feature at Detroit is 
that some of its Reservists must cross 
the border from a foreign country in 
order to attend training. One of these 
Americans who lives in Windsor, On- 
tario, is Pvt. Ervin L. Burton. Others 
travel, each week from Port Huron or 
Ann Arbor, some 50 miles away. 

The S-4 at Detroit is Chinese. Major 
Lionel I. Young, born in Shanghai, 
(Yang to his relatives in China) earned 
a Civil Engineering Degree at Chia- 





Reserve Sgt. C. B. Smith; Pfc S. A. Verbrugge; Pvt. 
B. W. Sommer and Cpl. T. Leonard, take a training break 


Tung University, Shanghai, back in 
1941, then got his Master’s Degree at 
the University of Michigan the follow- 
ing year. 

Detroit’s Reserve unit numbers the 
usual assortment of various civilian 
skills among its 250 members. The bat- 
talion records show policemen, firemen, 
lawyers, teachers, patternmakers, sales- 
men, musicians, carpenters, and me- 
chanics from practically every field, 
most of whom work in nearby auto- 
mobile factories. 

In addition to the 5th Battalion, the 
Brodhead Naval Armory is also home 
for VTU (G9-1), a volunteer group of 
25 officers who rank as high as full col- 
onel. They meet without pay, solely to 
increase their professional ability and, 
of course, receive retirement credits. It 
is commanded by Colonel William H. 
Klenke, Jr., who has a civilian job 
with a graphic aids company. 


MSgt. William C. Peck, the I-l First Sergeant, talks with Marine 
Reservists employed on assembly line at Chrysler Motor Corporation 





Another first claimed by Detroiters 
is that they were first in the nation to 
celebrate the /82nd Marine Corps birth- 
day. When their tickets for the 1956 
birthday ball returned from the print- 
ers, it was discovered that they had 
been misprinted ‘182nd” instead of 
181st anniversary. 

Most Marines in Detroit consider the 
town gracious to servicemen. They ride 
buses free; get in to see Detroit Tiger 
baseball games free; and are allotted 
a number of tickets to professional 
football and plays. The 
State Fair Grounds also admit service- 
men to the races without charge. 

Detroiters have an inscription above 
their Armory: “The best defense of a 
democracy, is a well trained citizenry.” 
It’s been there for 25 years, and sym- 
bolizes briefly their attitude toward 


legitimate 


Reservists in the Motor City. END 









workouts help 


Daily volleyball 
Detroit Marines 


keep in trim 





Camp Pendleton Quantico 40, Parris Island 6 
: Quantico 27, Xavier (Ohio) 13 

Pendleton 32, Hamilton 14 Quantico 0, Holy Cross 13 
Pendleton 18, Eagle Rock 9 Quantico 6, Camp Lejeune 9 
Pendleton 21, Fort Bliss, 14 Quantico 20, Boston College 6 
Pendicton 7, Feet Ord 26 Quantico 7, Bolling AFB 6 
Pendleton 38, Fort Carson 0 Quantico 34, Fort Monmouth 0 
Pendleton 21, NTC 14 Quantico 27, Little Creek 7 
Pendleton 63, NAS 14 
Pendleton 52, San Diego MCRD 20 


Pendleton 78, Compton JV 6 Camp Lejeune by MSgt. Woody Jones 


Lejeune 27, Little Creek 13 Leatherneck Staff Writer 
San Diego MCRD Lejeune 22, Fort Lee 0 
Lejeune 48, Parris Island 12 
Diego 32, Pomona-Claremont 6 Lejeune 21, Fort Belvoir 12 
Diego 0, Fresno State 2 Lejeune 40, Fort Monmouth 0 
Diego 27, Occidental 6 Lejeune 6, Bolling AFB 21 
Diego 13, Hamilton 19 Lejeune 21, Fort Eustis 7 
Diego 19, San Diego State 19 Lejeune 9, Quantico 6 
Diego 8, Cal Poly 27 Lejeune 9, Fort Jackson 21 
Diego 20, Pendleton 52 Lejeune 27, Pensacola 13 
Diego 38, NAS 6 
Diego 15, NTC 33 


Diego 25, Santa Barbara 14 Parris Island 


Parris Island 14, Fort Benning 27 
Barstow Parris Island 7, Fort Jackson 26 

Parris Island 12, Camp Lejeune 48 
Barstow 19, Redlands 21 Parris Island 7, Norfolk Tars 33 
Barstow 6, Whittier 7 Parris Island 6, Quantico 40 
Barstow 31, Pomona 16 Parris Island 12, Shaw AFB 48 
Barstow 29, Cal Tech 25 Parris Island 0, Fort Lee 36 
Barstow 12, Occidental 27 Parris Island 20, Eglin AFB 34 
Barstow 46, Compton JV 32 Parris Island 7, Little Creek 26 
Barstow 19, Cal Poly 21 
Barstow 47, Edwards AFB 13 am “ 
Barstow 33, Fort Huachuca 6 Hawaii Marines 
Marines 13, Navy 0 
Marines 46, Hawaiian Rams 14 
Marines 29, Navy 0 
Quantico 47, Fort Benning 0 Marines 19, Hawaiian Rams 0 
Quantico 33, Fort Belvoir 0 Marines 7, U. Hawaii 2 
Quantico 9, Fort Eustis 13 Marines 60, Hawaiian Rams 0 
Quantico 39, Fort Lee 0 Marines 46, Navy 0 


Quantico 
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Pendleton was the best 


vi 


in the West, and both Lejeune and Quantico earned 


Eastern plaudits. 





HE 1956 MARINE CORPS 
football season varied lit- 
tle from pre-season form 

Camp Pendleton was the top 


T 


sheets. 
team on the West Coast, as expected, 
with San Diego second. Barstow had a 


SsO-so year, competing against small 
California colleges in the main. Al- 
though expected by partisans, the de- 
feat of Quantico by Lejeune for the 
East Coast Marine title was a mild 
upset. Parris Island finished last in 
the three-team Eastern league. 

Although Quantico lost its oft-held 
Eastern crown, it salvaged much re- 
spect for Marine Corps football. An 
in-and-out team all year, Quantico 
bounced back, defeated Boston College, 
then rocked the entire service football 
scene by upsetting a two-touchdown- 
favored Bolling Air Force Base, in 
Washington, D. C. The Generals had 
won 34 in a row, were rated ‘by some 
as the top service team, and ironically, 
their last loss was to Quantico, in ’53. 

The true toe of little Tad Weed, extra 
point and field goal specialist of Ohio 
State and College All-Star fame, pro- 
vided the margin of victory in the 
Virginians’ muddy 7-6 win. 





To pick the 1956 All-Marine team, 
Leatherneck polled head coaches, with 
an unofficial, but welcome, assist from 
Marine sports writers. Final selections, 
based upon recommendations received: 

The ends are Pendleton’s John Rush- 
ing, and Ron Beagle, of Quantico. 
Rushing played college ball with the 
University of Redlands (California) 
Bulldogs; went on to Quantico. With 
the Scouts in ’56, he proved outstanding 
on offense, excelling as a pass receiver. 
His defensive work was a_ perpetual 
Nemesis for Scout opponents. 

Beagle is one of the U. S. Naval 
Academy’s All-Time ends. Twice 
named to All-American teams during 
his stay at Annapolis, he stood out 
there as a pass receiver. Oddly enough, 
it was Beagle’s play when Quantico’s 
opponents had the ball which earned 
him an All-Marine spot. His flank was 
tough to turn, and his hard, sure tack- 
ling was the basis of several key 
fumbles by enemy backs. 

The All-Marine tackles are Lejeune’s 
Frank Morze and San Diego’s Ernie 
Cheatham. Huge men, both are blessed 
with agility. Bill Jesse, Morze’s coach, 
indicated that he was the best tackle he 





Ernie Brown—Back 


Individual honors went to thirty-six players 


saw during the season. With breaking 
up passes a specialty, Morze also re- 
covered many fumbles. He was a lead- 
ing PAT kicker, and an especially good 
punter. 

A player of the rough and tough 
school, Ernie Cheatham is a former 
regular with the pro Baltimore Colts. 
Not one to “dog” it, he decisively— 
according to at least one West Coast 
writer—earned his place on the first 
team with his play on the field. 

The guard spots, long a weakness 
on some otherwise great Marine Corps 
teams, went to a pair who would add 
strength to the middle of any line. 

The presence of Don Gautreau, 
Lejeune, on the All-Marine first team 
is a tribute to his coaches. Although 
he played with Lejeune in ’55, Gautreau 
lacks collegiate experience. He learned 
his lessons well; made the squad with 
his terrific offensive blocking, and 
ability to stop plays up the middle. He 
was All-City two years, All-State one, 
at English High School in Boston. 

Fred Bucci, Quantico, is the other 
guard. At Columbia University, in ’55, 
his play for the Lions placed him on 
the All-Ivy League first team. Only 

TURN PAGE 


Don Gautreau—Guard 
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John Damore—Center 


FOOTBALL (cont.) 


five-ten, he weighs 200, and packs a 
punch. Fast, and gifted with plenty of 
“smarts,” he had a big day against 
Bolling. 

Center John Damore, Quantico, may 
well be one of the best defensive foot- 
ball players today, in service or else- 








Fred Bucci—Guard 
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Ernie Cheatham—Tackle 


where. Hurdling the line of scrimmage, 
from his linebacker position, he re- 
peatedly threw foes for losses, many 
of which proved to be crucial. 
Damore played on one Northwestern 
University team which didn’t win a 
conference game, but he was selected 
for the Big Ten team. He was an ex- 
ceptional blocker, and Quantico fans 
became accustomed to seeing him make 
the downfield tackle, after he had kicked 


Frank Morze—Tackle 


off. Damore’s ’56 play was convincing 
proof that he deserved to move up 
from the 1955 All-Marine second team. 

In the battle for backfield positions, 
Worth (A Million) Lutz, Quantico, and 
Lejeune’s Ernie Brown finished in a 
virtual dead heat in the balloting. 
Setting no precedent, Leatherneck 
placed both quarterbacks on the first 
team. Admittedly an easy “out” from 
a tough situation, but the man at our 
sports desk is getting along in years. 
He claims that he lacks the energy for 
verbal, written, or physical differences 
with either Lejeune or Quantico grid 
followers. 

A rarity among modern quarterbacks, 
Lutz is a genuine triple-threat man. He 
runs, punts or passes with equal ability. 
According to the Quantico drumbeater, 
John Mahoney, one official was heard 
remarking—“I could never blow a fast 
whistle on Lutz. You never know when 
he’ll break away.” 

Lutz, the only repeater on the All- 
Marine first team, previously earned 
grid renown at Duke University. 

At his best under pressure, Lejeune’s 
Brown was a cool and confident per- 
former. A_ one-time Kansas _ State 
player, he was with Pensacola during 
1954-55. Brown set up both scores in 
Lejeune’s important win over Quantico 
with passes. A 17-yarder set the stage 
for his own one-yard keep-play, his 





Worth Lete—Back 











team’s only TD against the strong Vir- 
ginians. A 12-yard pass by him got 
Lejeune close enough for the winning 
field goal. 

An effective safety on defense, and a 
smart signal-caller, Brown had a pass 
completion percentage of over .500, 
good for almost 600 yards. 

The remaining two members of the 
first string backfield, Quantico’s Doug 
Cameron and Lejeune’s Don Daly, 
drew lavish praise from the voting 
coaches, and kibitzing writers. 

Daly led his team in scoring, making 
several long runs in the process. Among 
the Lejeune backs, he was their best 
pass receiver. He was also their best 
defensive back against an air or 
ground attack. Except for many of his 
last-ditch saves on pass defense, the 
rosy football picture at Lejeune might 
have become cloudy. A former Quan- 
tico player, Daly is under contract to 
the Detroit Lions. At Eastern Ken- 
tucky State he was captain of an AIll- 
Conference team, and a Little All- 
America choice. 

Cameron is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, and the tough South- 
western Conference. A recipient of All- 
Conference honors, he was a member 
of the 1952 Sugar Bowl team. At 190 
pounds, Cameron wasn’t large, for a 
fullback, but his hard drive placed him 
above the pack. 

First-rate with a fake, Cameron’s 
ability to come through at the right 
moment, with extra effort, produced 
important first downs for Quantico. 

During the balloting, comments such 
as “ .. . gentleman, on and off the 
field,” and “ ... he loves to play the 
game, period!’”’ were generously sprin- 
kled throughout incoming correspond- 
ence. The 1956 All-Marine football 
team is, to a man, representative of the 
best in Marine Corps athletics. END 





"Don Daly—Back 


Ron Beagle—End 


FIRST TEAM 


John Rushing Camp Pendleton 

Ron Beagle Quantico 

Frank Morze Camp Lejeune 
San Diego 
Camp Lejeune 
Quantico 
Quantico 
Quantico 
Camp Lejeune 
Camp Lejeune 
Quantico 


Quantico 
Camp Lejeune 
Camp Pendleton 
Ed Rayburn Quantico 
Eddie Johns Camp Pendleton 
Camp Lejeune 
Camp Lejeune 
Parris Island 
Gordie Kellogg Quantico 
Al Daniels Hawaii Marines 
Dick Pickett San Diego 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Ends: Dick Gagliardi, Quantico, and Merrill Jacobs, Hawaii Marines 

Tackles: John Honse, Camp Lejeune, and John Hopkins, Quantico 

Guards: William Hannah, San Diego, and E. Patterson, Camp Lejeune 

Center: Don Wilson, Quantico 

Backs: Dick Washington, Camp Pendleton; John Dixon, Camp Lejeune; 
Dick Watkins, Camp Lejeune; and Pat Ryan, Barstow 
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by TSgt. Robert A. Suhosky 


Leatherneck Staff Writer 


Photos by 


MSgt. H. B. Wells 
Leatherneck Staff Photographer 


America’s fastest growing sport 


hasn‘t produced any national champions at El Toro—yet! 
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HE BOW AND ARROW—a 
weapon which has_ been 
credited with leaving more 

dead soldiers strewn across the world’s 
battlefields than have been done in by 
gunpowder—is making a mighty come- 
back but under more pleasant circum- 
stances. 

Today’s archery proponents are ex- 
tolling the pastime as America’s fastest 
growing sport and quoting figures from 
the National Association of Sporting 
Goods Dealers to add credence to their 
claims. At the Marine Corps Air Sta- 
tion, El Toro, near Santa Ana, Cali- 
fornia, more than 80 Marine sportsmen 
are in the game up to their nocks—a 
nock being either the cut in the aft end 
of the arrow where it is placed on the 
string, or the ends of the bow where the 
string is secured. 

When the El Toro Bowmen banded 
together a while back and formed an 
archery club, one of their first moves 
was to secure a charter from the Na- 
tional Field Archery Association, an or- 
ganization boasting more than 16,000 
members dedicated to perpetuating the 
ancient game. Archery, as a sport in 
this country, dates from 1828 when a 
group of gentlemen formed the United 
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pro archery shop. Special Services gear is free 





Bowmen of Philadelphia. That outfit 
is still shooting strong and is partly 
responsible for the modern day interest 
in archery. 

Just when the first archer tied a strip 
of hide to the ends of a stick and in- 
serted an arrow, nobody knows. Archae- 
ologists report that the Neanderthal 
man fought and hunted with bows and 
arrows more than 100,000 years ago. 
Cro-Magnon artists left drawings of 
primitive archers on the walls of their 
caves. At any rate, the weapon has 
been called one of the most important 
early developments of mankind, putting 
it in the illustrious company of the 
discoveries of fire and the wheel and the 
art of speech. 

Through the centuries, nearly every 
country in the world fought their 
skirmishes, big and little, with bows and 
arrows until guns loosed their thunder. 
Elder statesman Benjamin Franklin 
urged the use of bowmen as part of 
the Continental Army during the war 
for America’s independence. American 
Indians were probably among the last 
people to fight from behind a curved 
slip of wood, although airliners passing 
over South American jungles have 
found some crude arrows imbedded in 
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Major W. L. Nolte (R) with two customers in the Corporal Myron Zeissler (center) had an audience 


their bellies when they touched down. 

After the bow became obsolete as a 
weapon of war, archers turned their 
arrows elsewhere. Hunting had always 
been a principal means of stocking the 
larder in most localities although the 
High Sheriff of Nottingham was ru- 
mored to have frowned on the antics 
of Robin Hood and his merry men 
when they went after their venison-on- 
the-hoof in old Sherwood Forest. That 
fracas, however, had nothing to do with 
game conservation—one of the modern 
archer’s avowed aims. It’s possible 
Willie Tell started a fad when he split 
an apple on his son’s noggin but not 
every bow and arrow sharpshooter who 
followed him cared to set up a relative 
as an impromptu archery range. About 
this time, target shooting came into its 
own. 

Rules were established in the 15th 
century for the various archery games 
favored by English aristocracy. One of 
the most popular rounds was the York 
—which started off with 72 arrows shot 
from 100 yards away. Shooting at that 
time was strictly instinctive and sending 
six dozen arrows at a distant target 
was a sizeable chore. The first shots 
usually were on target; as the quiver 

TURN PAGE 





while he demonstrated the art of fletching an arrow 
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MSgt. J. T. Jamerson, Major R. O. Smith, and Major Nolte, in the 


usual order, used their 


BOWMEN (cont.) 


wearily was emptied, the last arrows 
were all over the place. Archers began 
using leaves or sticks for aiming points 
and eventually someone came up with 
a bowsight. That was more than 100 
years ago. 

When a group of California bowmen 
wanted to hunt rabbits about two de- 
cades ago they discovered that the 
quarry wouldn't stand still long enough 
for them to draw a bowstring. They 
resorted to the older style of the in- 
stinctive or bare bow shooting and de- 
signed suitable target ranges to train 
them to estimate distance quickly and 
get their first arrow on its whistling 
way. 

Out of their planning came a rov- 
ing course similar to the one the El 
Toro Bowmen hewed from a patch of 
boondocks adjacent to the air station’s 
golf course. It’s a 28-target roving field 
round for instinctive archers where 
“shoots” are held twice a month now. 
On opening day, first arrow honors 
went to Major Ray Smith, currently 
the station’s Special Services officer and 
the man who guided the archery club 
into existence. 

While en route from Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, to El Toro on a routine transfer, 
Major Smith and his family had 
stopped to visit friends in Missouri. The 
friends happened to be archery enthu- 
siasts and by the time the Smiths re- 
sumed their trip the major had acquired 
the bow and arrow bug. When he 
reached California, he bought bows, 
arrows and adequate accessories, be- 
came a member of the Oranco Bowmen 
(another NFAA chapter) in Santa Ana 
and launched a recruiting campaign 
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historical 


weapons for nighttime fishing 


aboard the base that netted 61 members 
by the time the range opened. In recog- 
nition of his yeoman efforts in founding 
and building the club, he was elected 
its first president. 

Monthly meetings for the bowmen 
were held in the pilots’ ready room of 
Marine Instrument Training Squadron 
10 until recently. Major Smith was a 


member of that squadron before taking 
over Special Services. The usual old 
business, new business routine is modi- 
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El Toro Hospitalmen Pool and Hawkins stood by, bows at the ready, 





fied with movies on archery and pre- 
sentation of awards to the winners of 
past shoots. Members often deliver 
short talks abou their experiences in 
archery. Or Corporal Myron R. Zeis- 
sler—possibly the club’s best bowman 
—will demonstrate his technique on 
arrow-making, a tricky bit of crafts- 
manship which can save an archer 
money when it comes to buying the 
same gear over the counter and already 
put together. 

Blond-haired Zeissler was a member 
of the five-man team who wore the El 
Toro colors to the National Archery 
Shoot in Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
And did right well for himself, too, by 
finishing 12th from the top among the 
best bowmen in the land. The others 
(First Lieutenant Ken Sanguinetti; 
Sergeants Norm Koss and Stanley Kil- 
dow and Rhea H. Blount, HM1) weren't 
as fortunate but the team drew com- 
mendations and encouragement from 
all hands. 

The national titles—for men and wo- 
men respectively—for instinctive shoot- 
ing went to Mr. Les Speaks and Mrs. 
Joe McCubbins, both of the Oranco 
Bowmen. The pair had visited the El 
Toro range the day the course opened 
and offered advice to any Marine neo- 
phyte archers who asked for help. 

And in archery, it seems, there are no 
qualms about seeking and giving help 
to learn the sport properly. One of the 
first pitfalls a new bowman often slips 
into is starting out with too heavy a 






as their friend, HM2 Haw, tried to flush small game from the brush 
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bow. Drawing a bowstring with ap- 
proximately 35 pounds of pull is recom- 
mended for beginners, many of whom 
harbor the erroneous idea that they 
could do as well stretching a 65-pounder 
from the beginning. But like snapping 
in for rifle qualification, proper posi- 
tion must be mastered first. And 
snapping in with a bow and arrow will 
leave more tired arm, back and should- 
er muscles than anybody ever got from 
an M-1. 

Although the base Special Services 
furnishes all the necessary equipment, 
many of the El Toro Bowmen prefer 
to purchase their own. Major Smith’s 
heusehold has four bows—one for each 
member of the family. There are 22 
families on the club’s roster—enough to 
indicate that archery is a sport for both 
young and old, and men and women. 

A complete set of archery gear suited 
to the beginner’s needs can be had for 
less than $15.00, including a fine lemon- 
wood stave. Yew and osage orange 
woods are the best used in bowmaking, 
and, of course, cost considerably more. 
Modern bows are also made of alum- 
inum and fiberglass. 

Regardless of whether the archers are 
using their own equipment or gear from 
the station’s athletic locker, the range 
gets a good workout. Scores are main- 
tained with the same thoroughness seen 
in golf tournaments, and the archers are 
graded on a handicap basis. In fact, 
one of the most popular bow and arrow 
games is archery golf, played on a 
standard golf course. 

With a reel on a bow and a line at- 
tached to an arrow, bowmen go fish- 
ing the year ‘round although archery’s 
biggest thrill is game hunting. Hours 
spent on target practice are considered 
worthwhile when a deer is in the pic- 
ture. Most states have special pre- 
season hunting days for archers, usual- 
ly a few days before the regular season 
gets underway. 

This year, the El Toro Bowmen found 
the bag hard to catch, and numerous 
safaris to Malibu state park netted only 
one giant rattlesnake. John A. Hawkins, 
HM2, thought he felt something brush 
his leg while stalking through the 
woods. The snake had tried unsuccess- 
fully to bite through his combat boots. 
Hawkins twanged a steel broadhead 
hunting arrow into the rattler’s head. 
The kill measured out to five feet from 
fangs to the 11 buttons on his tail. 
Venom stains on Hawkins’ boot testi- 
fied just how close his call had been. 

Technical Sergeant Charles K. Smith 
had better luck right at the roving 
range. When he aimed in on a target 
seated behind the fork of a tree, a quail 
picked the same second he released the 
bowstring to fly across the front of the 
bulls-eye. It was the first game hit for 
the club. END 


Hunters Pool, Haw and Hawkins finally found a target. Br'er Rabbit 
(circle) was faced with the task of dodging three well-aimed arrows 


Master Sergeants Webster and Jamerson proved that a wary rabbit 
can be bagged with an arrow. This one is of the large "Jack" variety 
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The President of the United States takes pleasure 
in presenting the PRESIDENTIAL UNIT CITATION 


to the 


FIRST MARINE DIVISION, REINFORCED 


for service as set forth in the following 
CITATION: 


“For extraordinary heroism in action against enemy 
aggressor forces in Korea during the periods 21 to 26 
April, 16 May to 30 June, and 11 to 25 September 1951. 
Spearheading the first counteroffensive in the spring of 
1951, the FIRST Marine Division, Reinforced, engaged 
the enemy in the mountainous center of Korea in a 
brilliant series of actions unparalleled in the history 
of the Marine Corps, destroying and routing hostile 
forces with an unrelenting drive of seventy miles north 
from Wonju. During the period 21 to 26 April, the 
full force of the enemy counteroffensive was met by the 
Division, north of the Hwachon Reservoir. Although 
major units flanking the Marine Division were destroyed 
or driven back by the force of this attack, the Division 
held firm against the attackers, repelling the onslaught 
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from three directions and preventing the encirclement 
of the key center of the lines. Following a rapid re- 
grouping of friendly forces in close contact with the 
enemy, the FIRST Marine Division, Reinforced, was 
committed into the flanks of the massive enemy pene- 
tration and, from 16 May to 30 June, was locked in a 
violent and crucial battle which resulted in the enemy 
being driven back to the north with disastrous losses 
to his forces in the number of killed, wounded and 
captured. Carrying out a series of devastating assaults, 
the Division succeeded in reducing the enemy’s main 
fortified complex dominating the 38th Parallel. In the 
final significant offensive of the action in Korea, from 
11 to 25 September 1951, the FIRST Marine Division, 
Reinforced, completed the destruction of the enemy 
forces in Eastern Korea by advancing the front against 
a final desperate enemy defense in the ‘Punch Bowl’ 
area in heavy action which completed the liberation of 
South Korea in this locality. With the enemy’s major 
defenses reduced, his forces on the central front deci- 
mated, and the advantage of terrain and the tactical 
initiative passing to friendly forces, he never again re- 
covered sufficiently to resume the offensive in Korea. 
The outstanding courage, resourcefulness and aggressive 
fighting spirit of the officers and men of the FIRST 
Marine Division, Reinforced, reflect the highest credit 
upon themselves and the United States Naval Service.” 


The following reinforcing units of the FIRST Marine 
Division participated in operations against enemy ag- 
gressor forces in Korea during the cited periods: 

FLEET MARINE FORCE UNITS AND DETACH- 
MENTS: “C” Battery, 1st 4.5 Rocket Battalion; 1st 
Combat Service Group; Ist Amphibian Tractor Bat- 
talion; 7th Motor Transport Battalion; 1st Armored 
Amphibian Battalion; “A’” Company, Ist Amphibian 
Truck Battalion (Redesignated 1st Amphibian Truck 
Company 18 July 1951); Team #1, Ist Provisional His- 
torical Platoon; 1st Fumigation and Bath Platoon; Ist 
Air Delivery Platoon; Radio Relay Team, Ist Signal 
Operations Company; Detachment, 1st Explosive Ord- 
nance Disposal Company; 2nd Platoon, Auto Field 
Maintenance Company; Ist Provisional Truck Com- 
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pany; Detachment, Ist Air Naval Gunfire Liaison Com- 
pany. 


UNITED STATES ARMY UNITS: (For such periods 
not included in Army Unit Awards) Ist Bn, 32nd Regt, 
7th Inf Div; 7th Inf Div; 74th Truck Co; 513th Truck 
Co; Ist Ord Medium Maint Co, USA; 3rd Plt, 86th 
Engr Searchlight Co (passed to operational control of 
11th Marines); 558th Trans Truck Co (Amphibious, 
was attached to 7th MT Bn, FMF); 196th Field Arty 
Bn; 92nd Army Engr Searchlight Plt; 181st CIC Det 
USA; 163rd MIS Det USA; TLO Det USA; UN- 
MACK Civil Affairs Team USA; 61st Engr Co; 159th 
Field Arty Bn (155 Howitzer) 623rd Field Arty Bn; 
17th Field Arty Bn “C” Btry; 204th Field Arty Bn “B” 
Btry; 84th Engr Construction Bn; Ist Bn, 15th US Inf 
Regt; Ist Bn, 65th US Inf Regt; Ist Bn, 9th Regt, 2nd 
US Div (attached to KPR); Recon Co, 7th US Inf 
Div; 461st Inf Bn; Heavy Mortars, 7th Inf Div; 204th 
Field Arty Bn “A” Btry; 69th Field Arty Bn; 64th 
Field Arty Bn; 8th Field Arty Bn; 90th Field’ Arty Bn; 
21st AAA-AW Bn; 89th Tank Bn; 441st CIC Det, 
USA; Prov Bn, USA (Dets 31st and 32nd RCTS); Co 
D, 10th Engr (C) Bn, USA; Tank Co, 31st Inf, USA; 
Har Co, 31st Inf, USA; Co B, Ist Bn, 31st Inf, USA; 
2nd Bn, 31st Inf, USA (less Co E). 


For the President, 


CHARLES S. THOMAS 
Secretary of the Navy 


The President of the ‘United States takes pleasure in 
presenting the PRESIDENTIAL UNIT CITATION to 
the 


FIRST MARINE AIRCRAFT WING, 
REINFORCED 


for service as set forth in the following 
CITATION: 


“For extraordinary heroism in action against enemy 
aggressor forces in Korea from 8 March to 30 April, 
18 May to 30 June, and 3 August to 29 September 
1951. Carrying out ‘round-the-clock’ combat flights 
during these periods, often under hazardous conditions 
of weather and terrain, the FIRST Marine Aircraft 
Wing, Reinforced, provided unparalleled close air sup- 
port for friendly ground forces, effectively reducing the 
enemy’s power to resist and contributing materially to 
the sweeping victories achieved by our ground forces. 
Operating continuously in the most advanced areas 
under fire, the Wing consistently maintained a high 
degree of combat readiness and struck savage blows to 
inflict tremendous damage and heavy casualties upon 
the enemy. Individually capable and determined, the 
gallant officers and men of this indomitable team 
achieved a distinctive combat record during a period of 
vital operations against a stubborn foe. This record is 
a lasting tribute to the courage and fighting spirit of all 
members of the FIRST Marine Aircraft Wing, Rein- 
forced, and reflects the highest credit upon the United 
States Naval Service.” 

All organic units (excepting Marine Fighting Squadrons 


214 and 323 for the periods 8 March to 30 April 1951 
and 18 May to 30 June 1951, and Marine Observation 
Squadron 6 for the entire three periods) and the fol- 
lowing reinforcing units of the FIRST Marine Aircraft 
Wing participated in operations against enemy aggres- 
sor forces in Korea during one or more of the above 
cited periods: 1st 90mm Anti-Aircraft Artillery Gun 
Battalion and Ground Control Approach Unit 41M. 


For the President, 


CHARLES S. THOMAS 
Secretary of the Navy 





The Secretary of the Navy takes pleasure in com- 
mending the 


FIRST MARINE DIVISION REINFORCED 


for service as set forth in the following 
CITATION: 


“For exceptionally meritorious service during opera- 
tions against enemy aggressor forces in Korea from 11 
August 1952 to 5 May 1953 and from 7 to 27 July 
1953. During these periods the FIRST Marine Divi- 
sion, Reinforced, maintained the integrity of over thirty- 
five miles of defense line in the Panmunjom Truce Area 
against the constant aggressions of the enemy. Dur- 
ing the time the Division was in the lines, it was under 
fire and attack by a resolute, well-equipped and fanat- 
ical hostile force. The Division maintained an aggres- 
sive defense and constantly kept the enemy off balance 
by continuously patrolling, probing and raiding enemy 
positions, accompanied by the full weight of artillery 
and air support. Commencing in August 1952, and 
frequently thereafter, during the months of October 
1952, March 1953, and July 1953, the enemy launched 
a series of large scale attacks to capture certain terrain 
features critical to the defense of friendly lines. The 
outposts and main defensive positions called BUNKER 
HILL, THE HOOK, RENO, CARSON, VEGAS, 
BERLIN and EAST BERLIN, along with certain small- 
er outposts, gave title to battles of unsurpassed ferocity 
in which the full effort of the Marine Division was re- 
quired to hurl back the attackers (continued on page 94) 
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GPORT SHORTS 





by MSgt. Woody R. Jones 


Leatherneck Staff Writer 


BOUQUET DEPARTMENT 


Wil Overgaard, Marine officer 
who coached the Little Creek, Va.. 
Amphibious Force ‘Gators, possibly 
didn’t have the best service football 
team in the nation the past season. but 
he did have one of the most spirited. 

This column saw the Red Feather 
Bowl Game. at Norfolk. Va.. in which 
the ‘Gators opposed the unbeaten Nor- 
folk Navy Tars. in a driving rain and 
a sea of mud. Behind by one point. 
deep in their own territory, and with 
less than two minutes to play. Over- 
eaard’s crew drove to within striking 
distance. kicked a 39-yard field goal 
to win, 16-14. It was a thrilling ex- 
hibition of team effort. 

Bob Moneymaker, never first 
string at San Diego M.C.R.D.. or with 
the Hawaii Marines. quarterbacked 
Paul Governali’s °56 edition of the 
San Diego State Aztecs. According to 
Chevron sports writer Spence Gartz. 
Moneymaker developed into a capable 
ball-handier under Governali. helped 
the underdog Aztecs tie San Jose 
State, 27-27. in a midseason game. 

Harry Duke, Lejeune sports writ- 
er, has a keen sense of humor. Days 
before the Quantico-Lejeune game. at 
Quantico, Duke wrote a release on the 
game. included interesting historical 
data on the series between the two 
teams. 

A quote from Duke's last 


graph: “Quantico’s line-up consists of 


para- 


many ex-college stars. Lejeune’s line- 


up consists of many ex-Quantico 


stars!” Lejeune won the game, and 
the East Coast Marine title. when end 
Tom Hague (Quantico. °55) kicked 
a 24-yard field goal in the fading 


seconds. 


NAMES IN SPORTS 


Navy Chief B. W. Hedditch, 
Naval Air Mobile Training Detach- 
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ment. Cherry Point. caught a 714 
pound flounder with cut bait and a 
fresh-water spinning rod. . . . Three 
euards on the Barstow Bulldogs’ foot- 
ball team were from the same island 
(Hawaii). in the Territory of Hawaii. 
They were Erie Kama, Archie Ma- 
haulau and H. M. Kaikauna. 
MSet. J. H. “Cheesy” Neil, who has 
contributed Marine Corps 
athletics for 27 years. is the basketball 
coach at M.C.R.D.. San Diego. 
Touch football plaver Bob Pate, of 
VMA-333’s Shamrocks. won a “Player 
of the Week” award at M.C.A:S.. 
Miami. Fla... . Halfback Al Daniels 
starred for the Hawaii Marines in a 
13-0 win over a Navy team. at Pearl 
Harbor. .. . MSet. Eddie Green au- 
thors the column. “Sports Scope.” for 
the Pendleton Scout. Junior 
Broaddus, who retired after 29 vears 


color to 


of active duty in the Marine Corps. 
is now the golf pro at Quantico. 

At Wilmington, N. C.. Camp Le- 
jeune coach Don Speneer, and five 
of his players. conducted a basketball 
clinic for several hundred school kids. 
and their coaches. . . . At Pendleton. 
Rocita Martinez was named captain 
of the WM bowling team. CWO 
Dennis Ward is basketball coach at 
Barstow: Lt. Don Green mentors 
boxing at M.C.A.S., Miami, Fla. 

Johnny Poole, Marine who played 
for the Treasure Island (Calif.) Naval 
Station Pirates’ football team. is also 
a professional vocalist. The play 
of quarterback Walt Viekers, and 
pass-catcher Bill Bowman, kept Sta- 
tion Maintenance Squadron in the 
running for the championship of an 
intramural tackle football 
league at Cherry Point. . Former 
Marine Wally Kim, end. and _half- 
back Skippy Dyer were stars for the 
University of Hawaii Rainbows’ foot- 
ball team the past season, according to 
a Honolulu paper. While playing for 


six-man 


the Hawaii Marines in 54, Dyer was 
an All-Marine selection. 

At the Cow Palace, when Marine 

Pfc Luis Molina defeated Juan 
Melendez, of New York, in the final 
Olympic boxing tryouts, the battle be- 
tween the two lightweights was tabbed 
by the San Francisco Examiner: “. . . 
the greatest and most thrilling fight 
ever seen in San Francisco.” .. . Prior 
to a football game with Camp Lejeune. 
Fort Monmouth (N.J.) sports writer 
Bruce Alexander was _ pessimistic. 
used the subhead “Let Us Pray” in his 
column. The Marines won, 49-0. 
The Camp Lejeune Globe did an ex- 
cellent feature story on Marine boxer 
Jackie Lennon, who, in the opinion 
of many ringside fans. won the feath- 
erweight title during the Inter-Service 
bouts. The officials thought otherwise: 
awarded a decision to Harry Smith, 
Air Force. 


ASSORTED NOTES 
The Third Marine Air Wing Expert 


Pistol Team annexed a load of troph- 
ies and medals in a match at the San 
Police Revolver Club. Team 
members: Capt. W. E. Wilson, Jr.. 
MSets. J. P. Nastasi, J. Z. Cecelski 
and J. Broderick. Another Wing 
shooter, SSet. R. Cash, picked up one 


z 


Diego 


first-place trophy, six first-place med- 

als, and five second-place awards. 
New York Yankee pitcher Don 

Larsen, who threw that perfect game 


against the Dodgers in the World 


Series. is easily remembered by fans 
of the Armed Forces Baseball League. 
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in Hawaii. While playing for Fort 
Shafter a few years ago, Larsen broke 
several league pitching records, and 
set a few new ones in the batting de- 
partment. 

The Green Bay Packers have a trio 
of former Marines, according to club 
publicist Tom Miller. They are half- 
back Al **Hoagy” Carmichael, end 
Dick Deschaine and tackle Don 
King. Deschaine, who never attended 
college. was signed as a free agent 
after he walked into the Packers’ camp 
and asked for a tryout. In 7°55 he 
finished second among National Foot- 
ball League punters with an average 
of 43.2 yards per boot, for 56 kicks. 
Miller, in his press book. said King 
once played for the “Paris” Island 


Marines. 


LIKE THIS, COACH? 


At M.C.A.S., Kaneohe Bay, on the 
windward side of the island of Oahu, 
the backfield coach of the Devil Pups 
—Kaneohe’s entrant in Hawaii’s Pop 
Warner Midget Football Conférence 
—was demonstrating correct blocking 
techniques to his pint-sized charges. 
\pt pupils, the Pups sent their coach 
home from practice early—with a 
broken ankle! 

Capt. M. C. Ashley is president of 
a new Sports Car Club at Quantico. 
Not speed demons, members will pro- 
mote, encourage, and teach safe driv- 
ing. . . . At this writing, the Camp 
Pendleton cross-country squad was 
having a_ successful season. John 
McLean was a featured performer. 
. .. Hunting item: R. L. Ellis, who 
writes a Fish and Wildlife column for 
the Camp Lejeune Globe, related how 
a black bear stopped early morning 
traffic—on the base! 

Recruits at Parris Island receive 
four hours of Judo instruction during 
their 12-week training period, accord- 
ing to Boot writer Ron Harwood. 
Instructors are SSgt. Bob Brooks, 
Set. Cliff Bass and Cpl. Jeff Nad- 
eau. Bass and Nadeau own _ black 
belts; Brooks a brown one. : 
Johnny Dang, probably the best full- 
back in University of Hawaii grid 
history, is still going strong. Now 
player-coach for the Honolulu semi- 
pro Hawaiian Rams, Dang’s team lost 
16-14 to Ted Stawicki’s Hawaii Ma- 
rines. Likeable Dang tells of the time 
Hawaii lost a “close” one to College of 
the Pacific, quarterbacked at the time 
by Eddie LeBaron. The score? 
Seventy-something to zero. END 
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King Paul of Greece recently inspected a Marine 


USS Coral 














Sea. The 


Some Bull 


Marine security guards at the U. S 
Naval Magazine, Port Chicago, Calif., 
recently encountered an unusual prob- 
lem while performing the routine task 
of protecting government property. The 
problem was in the form of a huge, 
black bull who violently objected to an 
invasion of his grazing ground. 

Pfc Francisco Rodriquez, Jr., was 
the first sentry to cross the bull’s path. 


O tiie USMC Phot 


TSgt. George O' Connor unearthed a 
“live Civil War Hotchkiss projectile 
during excavations at MCS, Quantico 


Edited by TSgt. Paul C. Curtis 


Photo by TSgt. Bob Mosier 


monarch and his royal family boarded the attack 
aircraft carrier to witness Sixth Fleet maneuvers 


The bull—fully aware of his grazing 
rights—felt that Rodriquez was afford- 
ing him unnecessary and unwanted pro- 
tection by patrolling the area. He 
didn’t want to be bothered by such 
nonsense and informed the sentry with 
a series of snorts and forward thrusts. 
“What could I do?” asked Rodriquez. 
“I remembered my General Order that 
says you don’t leave your post before 
being properly relieved. But I wasn’t 
going to argue that point with the bull 
and I didn't figure climbing a tree was 
really leaving my post.” So, the Ma- 
rine manned his post from an observa- 
tion point atop a nearby tree. He was 
rescued several hours later when the 

regular relief arrived. 
SSgt. Don Fergusson, USMC 
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Official USMC Photo Photo by Sgt. Travis Herrall 
Two members of the "Old Corps" were seemingly "snowed" by The Ist Brigade's Drum & Bugle Corps was 
a parking meter during the Birthday celebration in Philadelphia conducted by “Mrs. U. S. Navy" in Hawaii 
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: Eagles For An Ace 
Ms bie ol * One of the Marine Corps’ most famous 
Staff es, : \ pilots, Marion E. Carl, has been pro- 
a ae y 


“. >. moted to the rank of colonel. Major 
OOnT 4g SE 7 _ ae General Marion L. Dawson, Command- 
: ing General of the Third Marine Air- 
craft Wing, pinned the eagle insignia on 
Colonel Carl’s uniform during cere- 
monies held at the Marine Corps Air 
Station, El Toro, Calif. 

Col. Carl, who holds two Navy 
Crosses among his decorations, flew 70 
combat missions against the Japanese 
in World War II and shot down 18 
enemy planes. The veteran aviator has 
logged more than 8000 flying hours 
piloting helicopters, jets and transports. 
os In 1947, Col. Carl set a new world 
fa - seca '. speed record by flying 650 miles per 
Official USMC Photo hour. In 1951, he was awarded the Oc- 


Major Gen. M. L. Dawson pinned eagles on Colonel Marion Carl tane Chanute Award by the Institute 
at promotion ceremonies held at the Marine Corps Air Station, El Toro of Aeronautical Sciences for his out- 
TURN PAGE 
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WE—THE MARINES (cont.) 


standing contributions to the aviation « 


OCTOBER CRAZY 
| industry. And in 1953, th lonel set 
CAPTION WINNER ns pore sae gee gee a 


83,000 feet. 

Col. Carl became the Corps’ first 
helicopter pilot in 1945, while stationed 
SUBMITTED BY at the Naval Air Testing Center, Patux- 
JERRY ROGERS ent River, Md. He was also the first 
R #4 Marine to land a jet aircraft aboard a 
MANITOWOC, WIS. carrier (1946) and in 1948, he com- 
manded the Marine Corps’ first jet 
squadron. That same year he led a 
Jet Acrobatic Team in demonstrations i 
throughout the country. In all, Col. 
Carl has flown more than a hundred 
models of aircraft, including gliders. 


— ; ‘ P Following his recent promotion, he 
‘res another cha - i i | : . 
ere othe nance for readers to dream up their own Crazy Captions. assumed the duties of Commanding 


( "If you don't let me pass, I'll turn you 
into a head of cabbage." 





Leatherneck will pay $25 for the craziest caption received before March 1. Officer, Marine Aircraft Group-33, sta- 
It’s easy. Think up a crazy caption for the cartoon below, print it on the line : ¢ 

f wid tioned at El Toro. 
under the cartoon and fill in your name and complete address. Tear out the inf i | Servi Off 
cartoon and coupon and mail to Leatherneck Magazine, P.O. Box 1918, Wash- - "Mates Clan ae sa 


ington 13, D.C. El Toro, Calif. 
The winning caption will be published in the April issue. | 


Misplaced Recruits 








A group of 20 brand new arrivals at 
the Marine Corps Recruit Depot, San 
Diego, Calif., were braced at rigid at- 
tention while the stern-faced sergeant 
gave a “welcome aboard” talk. One of 
the men, however, repeatedly waved his 
arm to attract the sergeant. 

Each time he was ordered to “stand 
steady”’ until, because of his persistence, 
the sergeant acknowledged him. } 

“Sir,” bellowed the recruit, “I’m sup- 
posed to be in the Navy.” 

A further check showed that 18 of the 
20 men had boarded the wrong bus at 
the airport. 

The misplaced recruits were promptly 
whisked next door to the Naval Train- 
ing Center. 























Information Section 
Marine Corps Recruit Depot 
San Diego, Calif. 


























Honor Recruit 


Private Victor Galan, the son of a Ma- 
rine and brother of two others, was 
recently selected as “Recruit of the 
Day” at the Marine Corps Recruit 
Depot, Parris Island, S.C. 

Pvt. Galan’s father, Corporal Alex- 
ander Galan, was a member of the First 
Marine Division and lost his life dur- i 
ing the Guadalcanal landings. His older 
epunsnansasbacenoncancessescecnsonnsesennnsenonasancnnccsencnsssnnsenscoeecccoonansecnnescsencacnancess brother, Corporal Richard Galan, is 
stationed at the Marine Corps Air Sta- 
tion, Miami, Fla. and his younger 
—SAENISTAA anc ee  a brother, Michael, is a member of a Ma- 

ee ee ee ee en eae ee ine Cone Dares ant ts Meni. 

| | eae ils eg cpg 

eae ho ay free ae ae duty when he is graduated from high 

school next year. All three of the broth- 

ee en oer inane RE Seeinte vee eee meer aa ime Saeed to wake the Metee Com 
their career. 














Parris Island Boot 
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| ce MONTH Leatherneck will publish the names of offi- 

cer and enlisted personnel who are retired from the Marine 
Corps. Newsworthy items concerning retired personnel will 
also be published. Names of retired personnel are furnished by 
the Separation and Retirement Branch, HQMC, and are not 
to be considered as orders to retirement or transfer to the Fleet 
Marine Corps Reserve. 








Official USMC Photo 
A plaque honoring the most productive recruiting station was 
given to Capt. W. S. Rump, OinC, by MSgt. F. Busch, USMC (Ret.) 


Edited by TSgt. Paul C. Curtis 


Plaque For Recruiters 

A retired Marine — who spent 
more than half of his service career 
recruiting men for the Corps—has 
donated a plaque to the Intermoun- 
tain Marine Recruiting Service. The 
plaque will be awarded annually to 
the most productive recruiting sta- 
tion in that area. 

First Sergeant Frank R. Busch, 
USMC, (Ret.), served 16 of his 30 
years of service on recruiting duty. 
Most of his time was spent with 
Marine Recruiting Stations in the 
Intermountain Area. He first re- 
ported to Salt Lake City during 
1916, when he was a sergeant. He 
remained in Utah’s capital city 
until August, 1917, and returned in 
March, 1918, for a tour of two and 
one-half years. During that period, 
Busch was the recruiting detach- 
ment’s First Sergeant. He also 
served a six-year tour of duty in 
Denver with the Mountain District 
Headquarters Station. 

First Sergeant Busch believes 
that the men who are enlisting in 
the Corps today are better educated 
than those accepted when he was 
a recruiter. He also recalled that 
the enlistment quota never rose 
much above 10 men per month. To- 
day, the enlistment quota averages 
about 75 men per month. 

Captain William S. Rump, Offi- 
cer in Charge of Intermountain Ma- 
rine Recruit- (continued on page 93) 
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IF | WERE 
COMMANDANT 


Checks for $25.00 have been mailed to the writers of the letters 
which appear on these pages. Leatherneck will continue to print— 
and pay for—ideas expressed by readers who have sincere con- 
structive suggestions for a better Corps. If you were Commandant, 
what would you do? Your answer may bring you a check. Write 
your suggestions in the form of a double-spaced typewritten letter 
of not more than 200 words, and mail to Leatherneck, P. O. Box 









1918, Washington 13, D. C. Be sure to include your name, rank, } 


and service number. 


Dear Sir: 

If I 
activate a section within the Person- 
nel Department at HQMC which 
would provide an “Official” recom- 
mendation by the Commandant of the 
Marine Corps for use by Fleet Ma- 
rine Corps Reserves and Retired of- 


were Commandant, I would 


ficers and staff noncommissioned ofh- 
cers in applying for post service em- 
ployment. 

The necessity for and suggested 
scope of this program is outlined as 
follows: It is apparent that in the 
near future and continuing for the 
next five years at least, an ever-in- 
creasing number of career officers and 
staff NCOs will be separated from 
active service both voluntarily and in- 
voluntarily because of circumstances 
beyond their control. 

Many of these Marines will face 
separation several years in advance of 
the time they had planned for in the 
early stages of their careers. Because 
of the earlier separation, they will be 
faced with lower retainer or retired 
pay, as well as the fact that certain 
civilian endowment, and 
retirement plans did not have sufh- 
cient time to reach paid up or ma- 
turity status. As a result, most of 
these former Marines will need to 
have employment to augment their 
retired or retainer pay. 

In seeking employment they, as an 
age group of 40 to 50 years, will be 
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insurance, 


competing against the bumper crop 
of post-depression, pre-WWII, and 
WWII babies who will be maturing 
and available as part of the labor 
pool. It appears that an “Official” 
recommendation by the Commandant 
of the Marine Corps to be made 
available for and during employment 
interviews with prospective employers 
would be both desirable and most 
beneficial. 

The proposed scope of this recom- 
mendation could be in the form of a 
composite evaluation (fitness report) 
of the Marine’s last five to 10 years 
of service, plus other pertinent data. 
The exact format and scope could be 
determined by consulting with per- 
sonnel management officers of repre- 
sentative industries and various occu- 
pational fields as to the exact nature 
of the information they would desire 
in evaluating a prospective employee. 
Civilian employers require of their 
employees many of the elements of 
character, leadership, loyalty, atten- 
tion to duty, integrity, etc., that the 
Marine Corps requires of its officers 
and staff NCOs. This recommenda- 
tion by the Commandant of the Ma- 
rine Corps, based on the Marine’s 
official performance records assembled 
over his career on these same at- 
tributes and traits, would certainly 
have some influencing value with a 
prospective employer. In cases where 
a particular officer or staff noncom- 





excel- 


missioned officer has had an 
lent to outstanding composite evalua- 
tion during his entire career, appro- 
priate notation would be made to that 
effect, plus citing specific acts or in- 
cidents which merit special considera- 
tion. 

This recommendation or composite 
evaluation would be automatically 
prepared by the appropriate section 
at HQMC either upon receipt of a 
request for voluntary retirement or 
transfer to FMCR; or in cases of in- 
voluntary retirement, as soon as it is 
determined that retirement is to be 
effected. A minimum of six copies 
suitable for further reproduction 
should be forwarded to the command- 
ing officer of each officer and staff 
NCO being separated as soon as prac- 
ticable in order to assist in obtaining 
early employment. In addition to the 
portion prepared at HQMC, a space 
should be allocated for pertinent com- 
ments by the Marine’s commanding 
officer at the time of actual separa- 
tion. 

It is the opinion of the undersigned 
that the establishment of this program 
would provide a most valuable assist 
to the Marines concerned, and at the 
same time be an open expression of 
appreciation by the Commandant of 
the Marine Corps for faithful service 
rendered to the Marine Corps. 


WO Emil G. Matz 
070244 
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Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, I would 
revise the instructions on the prepara- 
tion and issuance of the Armed 
Forces Identification Card and _ the 
Armed Forces Liberty Pass for Staff 
Noncommissioned Officers. First, a 
Marine dislikes having to carry an 
identification card with an incorrect 
rank on it. Secondly, each time a 
Staff NCO joins an organization, a 
liberty pass is issued, and upon trans- 
fer is taken up and destroyed. These 
situations can be eased by implementa- 
tion of the following suggestions: 

1. Upon promotion to the rank of 
Staff Sergeant, an identification card 
with the words “Staff NCO” in the 
rank block would be issued. This card 
would serve as long as the Marine 
remains in the Staff NCO ranks. 

2. When the above suggestion is 
implemented, stop issuing liberty 
passes to Staff NCOs, and let the 
Identification Card act as a pass when 
it is required. There is little actual 
need for a liberty pass for personnel 
in the Staff NCO ranks at the pres- 
ent time, and the elimination of this 
pass will be one less piece in the 
growing pile in the Ist Sergeant’s 
Office. 


SSgt. Joseph R. Simkins 
1026546 





Dear Sir: 

If I were CMC, I would initiate a 
new practice in the Recruit Depots of 
Parris Island and San Diego. In 
summary, I would implicitly prohibit 
a Marine recruit to wear the Corps’ 
emblem while undergoing his initial 
training. I am sure that the overall 
retrospect of this practice would be 
shown in numerous ways. 

First, the nakedness of his uniform, 
due to the absence of the emblems, 
would carry forth to him a sincere 
realization that the symbol of his 
Corps is something to be honored and 
not simply taken for granted, as it 
has been too often in the past. Also, 
upon completion of his recruit train- 
ing and once he is allowed to don the 
honored symbol of the world’s profes- 
sional fighting man, he would arrive 
at an erstwhile conclusion that the 
emblem and the honor he now carries 


must be paid for dearly with the 
sweat of the rigorous indoctrination 
into this elite brotherhood. 

Also, should this practice be con- 
tinued through the years, it would 
surely constitute a new tradition her- 
alding those of the finest military or- 
ganizations anywhere. More import- 
tant even than the aforementioned 
reasons is the fostering of pride in the 
individual Marine. This pride has 
been and always will be the very 
essence of the U. S. Marine Corps. 


Burnard McHone 
Bowen, Ill. 


Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, I would 
take a critical look at the high-calorie 
diet being offered in our mess halls. 
Along with directing a stepping-up of 
the physical conditioning program, 
MCO 6100.3 underlines heavily the 
increasing trend toward obesity 
among Marines. 

Asked at random which is the larg- 
er contributor to overweight, lack of 
exercise or a high-calorie diet, any 
doctor’s answer would point unequiv- 
ocally at starches and sugar. 

Physical conditioning is fine, but as 
a solution to obesity—no. 

Fried food, high-calorie vegetables, 
are a daily part of Marine Corps 
menus. In recruit or advanced train- 
ing, or in the field, food heavy in 
starches and sugar is necessary. At 
regular billets, daily routine is less 
arduous, often sedentary. An appe- 
tizing and adequate daily diet is es- 
sential to morale, but it does not have 
to depend to such a degree on a high 
calorie count. 

As Commandant, I would not order 
that fried and starchy foods be sum- 
marily swept from mess hall tables. 
I would convene a board of Food 
Directors to study a more realistic 
diet, one high in vitamins and pro- 
tein, low in calories. 


MSgft. Francis J. O'Neil 
290434 


Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, I would do 
away with the present system of 
awarding Bronze Stars for wearing 
on the Good Conduct Medal to de- 
note 2nd, 3rd, and subsequent awards 
of the Good Conduct Medal. 

Aside from the Good Conduct 
Medal, Bronze Stars worn on other 
ribbons denote combat experience or 
campaigns participated in by the 
wearer. Using the same Bronze Star 








to denote a subsequent award of the 
Good Conduct Medal serves to de- 
feat this purpose. 

To denote 2nd, 3rd and subsequent 
awards of the Good Conduct Medal, 
I would authorize the wearing of a 
one-fourth-inch gold numeral 2, 3, 4, 
etc., to be worn in the center of the 
Good Conduct Medal Ribbon, to de- 
note second, third, and fourth awards 
of this medal. 


TSgt. Gerald F. Merna 
648984 


Dear Sir: 

If I were Commandant, I would 
suggest to the proper legislative repre- 
sentatives that the present draft laws 
be revised as follows: 

When a member of an Organized 
Reserve branch of the Armed Forces, 
in good standing, receives his notice 
to report for induction, he should be 
allowed a period of 10 days from that 
date to volunteer for extended duty 
with the branch of service with which 
he is at that time connected, and if 
at the end of that 10 day period he 
has not volunteered for a tour of ex- 
tended active duty, he would be im- 
mediately drafted. 

If this were possible, it would mean 
that the time and money put forth on 
that man would not have been wasted 
in so far as that service is concerned, 
not to mention the benefit it would be 
to the man himself, not having to 
switch to another branch of the serv- 
ice and start his training, of a differ- 
ent nature, all over again. 

Also, it would mean that the Ma- 
rine Corps would not actually be get- 
ting a draftee but a volunteer, which 
is of the essence, to maintain the high 
standards of the Corps. 

Further, the draft system would not 
suffer since there are almost unlimited 
numbers of men of draft age, who are 
not connected with any of the Re- 
serve forces. ; 

It would also be of decided value 
to the Reserve program since, under 
the 1955 Reserve Forces Act, the Or- 
ganized unit would get the man back, 
probably as an NCO with much more 
training. 

It seems as though the aforemen- 
tioned plan would not be so difficult 
to work out since the idea behind the 
Reserve Forces Act and the Selective 
Service System is to train, maintain 
and have readily available a sufficient- 
ly trained force to put into combat 
immediately and effectively. 


SSgt. Julian K. Whitmer 
1171102 
END 
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When vandals destroyed an old bridge at the Lynn, 
Mass., Lion's Girl Scout Camp, the 2d Engineer 


Well Done 


The following is an editorial that 
appeared in the Lynn, Mass., Daily 
Evening Item. 

“Marines Serve Community” 

“Mention the phrase, ‘United States 
Marine,’ and the average person con- 
jures up in his mind the dashing figure 
of a soldier fighting on land or sea to 
protect his country’s safety. 

“But Marines have less glamorous 
roles, too, especially in peacetime. 

“Take, for instance, the fine job ap- 
proximately 140 officers and men of 
Lynn’s own 2nd Engineer Company, 
Marine Corps Reserve, did this past 
Summer in building a timber trestle 
bridge at Camp Lion on the Fay Estate 
for the Girl Scouts. 

“Vandals had wrecked the old bridge. 
When the Marines heard about it, they 
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In Reserve 
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employed part of their weekly Wednes- 
day night drill period to build a bigger 
and better span as part of their train- 
ing. 

“The Marine Engineers were enthusi- 
astic about it, too. They used their 
portable generator to floodlight the area 
and worked even after their regular 
duty time was up, because of the pride 
they had in the project. It gave them 
the kind of practical training Marine 
Corps engineers need. At the same time, 
it was an excellent example of how 
our Reservists take hold of a challenge 
in the community and help the citizens. 
In years to come, Girl Scouts will use 
this bridge in their Summer camping 
expeditions. Chief credit should go to 
Major Elroy F. Cronin, USMCR, com- 
manding officer of the 2nd Company; 
Captain Gerald Cornwall, USMC, the 
Inspector-Instructor of the unit; and 








Photo by Lynn (Mass.) Daily Evening Item 
Company replaced it with this 60-footer. The Gas 
and Electric Company donated the building material 


Master Sergeant Joseph Junkins, US- 

MC. But every last man of the unit 

is also deserving of an _ enthusiastic 
‘thank you’!” 

2nd Engineer Company 

Lynn, Mass. 


New Plans 


The 4th Automatic Weapons Battery, 
Madison, Wis., has begun a series of 
field problems and tank driving in- 
struction classes. Assaults on fortified 
positions, ambushes and tank instruc- 
tion were held for members of the 
“Baraboo Platoon” on a farm near 
Madison. Other members of the unit 
from Madison acted as aggressors dur- 
ing the initial problems. 

Big Scoop 
4th Auto Wpns. Btry. 
Madison, Wis. 





WILLIAMSON I11, Alfred R (0141) 49th- 























The John  Barberio Trophy is 
awarded to the unit of the Organized 
SS . The Old Reserve Corps Reserve Unit, Ground, which publishes 
“Reserve enlisted men—The uniforms will be the same as prescribed the best mimeographed newspaper each 
for the enlisted men of the Marine Corps, with the following additions calendar year. The trophy is named 
in honor of Sergeant John Barberio, a 
thereto: : Marine Corps Combat Correspondent 
“The letter “R”, 14 inch in height, made of gilders metal, shall be who was killed on Iwo Jima. 
= worn on the dress cap, directly underneath the Corps device, with the 
a top of the letter resting on the upper welt. On the field hat, the letter Changee-Changee 
‘i “R”, made of bronze, shall be worn underneath the Corps device, with y é. 

‘ ‘ Operation “Changee-Changee” took 
the bottom of the letter resting on the hat band, the right edge of the place within the 4th Marine Corps Re- 
letter on a line with the right edge of the Corps device. The company serve and Recruitment District recent- 

ard iS numeral shall be worn in a corresponding position under the opposite ly when two Reserve units more than 
side of the Corps device.” 300 — apart nie a an pert 
Marine Corps Uniform Regulations, 1917 — Ge SON NTNCES: SHE ey 
active duty personnel. 
The 39th Special Infantry Co., Con- 
nelsville, Pa., re-located in the 7th 
Automatic Weapons Battery headquar- 
Reserve Awards and Trophies The District Director’s Award goes ters in Atlantic City, N. J. The 7th 
‘ - , » to the unit within each Reserve and moved into quarters at the Connelsville 
wo Gop pe and two senres Seen Recruitment District attaining the airport. 
for outstanding Reservists who were ji chest percentage of combined officer Colonel Thomas S. Ivy, District Di- 
killed in action during WW IT and ana enlisted attendance for each quar- rector, stated that geographic consider- 
Korea, have been authorized by Head- ter. ations were the reasons prompting the 
quarters, Marine Corps. Organized Ma- Thi : 1 d Id change. The 7th is primarily a mechan- 
rine Corps Reserve Units are eligible to is award is a scarlet and go ized unit and the terrain near the West- 
compete for the awards and trophies. cloth banner. The banner is returned tn Petmieain tdedin comet % 
Tn a Peeing Tasty, 3% CO e et ee aul ena a brome os tae cenplamntat Of the walt’s new 
é is awarded to the “A”-type company or plaque is issued to the unit for per- M-A? stll-caonelbid wae: 
battery attaining the highest percentage | ™anent retention. Captain Thomas R. Burns, I-I of the 
of combined officer and enlisted drill The Unit Commander's Award is a Connelsville unit for the past two years, 
attendance for each calendar year. bronze plaque awarded to the company moved to Atlantic City while Captain 
The trophy is named in honor of or battery of each battalion or to the [Landon W. Parker assumed duties in 
} First Lieutenant William McKinley platoon or section of each “A”-type Connelsville. 
Fleming who was killed in action at company attaining the highest percent- SSgt. Jack T. Paxton 
« Cape Gloucester. He was awarded a age of combined attendance for each 4th MCRRD, 
pcsthumous Navy Cross for the action. calendar quarter. Philadelphia, Pa. 
END 
US- 
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Photo by Louis R. Lowery Official USMC Photo 
rnd VMF-321, "Hell's Angels,"’ new CO is Lt. Col. Top shot in the 6th MCRRD, Cpl. P. Colbert, presented his 
ni J. Hunter Reinburg, a KoVet and WW II ace trophies to the 6th Supply Company CO, Maj. G. Dodson 
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SMITH, Gordon L (3516) MCAS 


(0369) 3dMarDiv 
Kaneohe Rav to MarCorSuoCen Albany 


JOHNSON, “L’ “C" 
\ Ath _ to MCR CamPen 





Each month Leatherneck publishes names of the top three pay grade person- 
nel transferred by Marine Corps Special Orders. We print as many as space 
om These columns list abbreviations of both old and new duty stations. 

This feature is intended primarily to provide information whereby Marines 
may maintain a closer contact with this important phase of the Corps. 


This listing 
as orders. 


SERGEANTS MAJOR 
FIRST SERGEANTS 
MASTER SERGEANTS 


ee. Charles R (2511) 3dMarDiv to 

ALESHIRE, Waldo J | 41) MCB Cam- 
Pen to ForTrps CamL 

ALLEN. Harold N (3316) 6th MCRRD 


Atlanta to 2dMarDiv 
George 


ANDERSON Jr., (6413) IstMAW 
to 24MAW 

ANDERSON, Lawrence R (0141) 3dMar- 
Div to MCS Quant 

ANDERSON Jr., Ruel 4 (3049) 3dMar- 
Div to MCRDep SDieg 

AREVALO, Alex Z (1169) istMarDiv to 
MCAS E€E! Toro FFT 

AYRES, Franklin W (1381) 3dMarDiv to 
istMarDiv 

BAGBY. Richard L (3049) IstMarBrig to 
MarCorSupCen Barstow 

BAILEY, David P (0398) 6th MCRRD 


Atlanta to 2dMarDiv 
BALDWIN, Velasco X (3516) 2dMAW to 
MCAAS Beaufort SC 
BARKER, Hubert W (3049) IstMAW to 
NavPhibB Coronado SDiego 


BARTO 3r., Clarence O (3537) 3dMarDiv 
to NavPhie Little Creek NorVa 

BEWNETI, Adrian E (2639) 3dMarDiv 
to ForTrps CamLej 

BIASELLI Jr., John J bad MCRDep 
SDiego to ForTrps Cam 

BLAKE, Willis L (3089) {SthRifleCo El 


2aso Tex to MarCorSupCen Barstow 
BLOSCH. Robert H (0141) IstMarDiv to 
MD USS Philippine Sea 
BOHACK, Robert A (0121) 
to MB NS Its SFran 
BOHRER, Harold L epeee) 
AirFMFLant NB No 


AirFMFPac 
3dMarDiv to 


BOYKO, Stanley W svi) 3dMarDiv to 
istMarDiv 

BRICKNER, William M_ (3049) 1[0Ist- 
SplinfCo Topeka Kan to MCSFA Ptsmh 
Va 

BRITT, Roy W (3598) MCS Quant to 
istMarBrig 

BROCK, Reid E (i811) 3dMarDiv to 
2d Mar 


iv 
BROWN, Kenneth R (2771) 3dMarDiv to 
ForTrps CamLej 


BRUCE, Robert L (0141) IstMAW to 
MCB CamPen 
gg ty he py Clayton M (3049) For- 


Trps CamLej to MB Clarksville Tenn 
BURNELL, re R (6761) 24MAW to 
P 


CALHOUN Raymond C (305!) tstMar- 
Brig to ForTrps CamLej 

CATOZZA Ir... Dominic F (6731) Ist- 
MerBriq to 24MAW 

CHIAPPETTA, Santo J (4111) IstMAW 
to HQMC 

CONDON, Raymond W (6621) MCRDep 
SDiego to NAAS Edenton N 
CONWAY, Lawrence M (3049) AirFMF- 


Pac to IstMarBrig 
CORBETT, Albert C (2131) 4th MCRRD 
Phila to MCB CamPen 


COWART, “‘J"" “T’* (6413) MB NB 
Phila to MCAS El Toro 

ee ae: Catherine M_ (0141) 
HQMC to MCRDep Pi 

DAEHLER, Seraard. A (0121) FMFLant 


to MCAS Et Toro FFT 
DINKINS, Lamar D (0369) 3dMarDiv to 
2d Mar Div 


DOLLY. John R (2529) MCAS El Toro 
to MCRDep Pi 
78 


DUNSWORTH, “W" “H” (0369) HQMC 
to 2dMarDiv 
FERRO, Frank E (1841) ForTrps FMF- 


Lant to MarCorComp NavAdvGru Korea 


FIGLO John J (0141)  IstSplinfBn 
NOrins to MCB CamPen 

FLEMING, James (0848) 9th MCRRD 
Chicago to MCB CamPen FFT 

GAILEY, James W (2561) FMFPac to 
MarCerSupCen Albany 

GARDNER, Joseph S (6499) 24MAW to 
MCAS El Toro FFT 

GERDING, Bettina D (0141) HQMC to 
™ CamPen 

ont Charles E (0141) 2dMAW to 

MCAS El Toro FFT 
GILLIS, Angus T (0111) 2dMarDiv to 


MB NMD Yorktown Va 

GORMAN, Rex (2561) 3dMarDiv to For- 
Trps CamLej 
A 


GRANT, George A (1347) IstMAW to 
ForTrps CamLej 
GRAVES. Robert C (0811) MCRDep PI 


to 2d155mmHowBtry Texarkana Tex 
GRAY, Pete H (3049) 12thRifleCo Spring- 
field Mo to MarCorSupCen Albany 
GREEN, Robert L (0141) !stMAW to Ist- 
SplinfBn NOrins 
GREENWELL, Paul J (0369) MB NOTS 
China Lake Calif to IstMarDiv 
HABERKORN, William E (1169) For- 
Trps FMFLant to MCS Quant 
eH MCS Quant 
HAYES, Mai S (0369) 
MCRD 


3dMarDiv to 


HERMANS. {= M (1841) 3dMar- 
Div to MCB CamPen 

HIRE, George T (6611) MAD WNATTC 
Memphis to MAD NATTC 


Jax 
JACQUOT,. Stanley G (0141) IstMAW to 
MCAS El Tero 


JOHNSON, Eugene (0141) MCB CamLej 
m. 97thSplIinfCo Newport News Va 


Max (3537) MCB CamPen to 
istMarBrig 
KELLOGG Clyde (0141) 3dCargoCo 


Charlotte NC to MCB CamPen FFT 


KERR, Stanley F (0431) 3dMarDiv to 
MCB CamPen 
KERRUISH, i D (1169) 3dMarDiv 
to MCS Qu 
KOESTLINE.. Wiliam C (0141) 2dMAW 
to HQMC 
KOLINA, Frank J (1379) 3dMarDiv to 
MCAS El Toro 
UBE Sr., Gaylor F (2511) 3dMarDiv 
to 2dMarDiv 
KURMAN, Joseph J (0369) 3dMarDiv to 
2dMar Div 
LANGLEY, Joseph A (0141) IstMAW to 


poeepece Charlotte NC 
EP ys Linus W (1381) 3dMarDiv to 


MCB mLej 

LEWIS. Willie H (3371) 2dMarDiv to 
MCAS El Toro FFT 

LINGENFELTER, Roy E (3529) MCSFA 
SFran to 12th MCRRD SFran 

LLOYD Jr., Edward (3049) MCB Cam- 
Lej to 10lstSpiinfCo Topeka Kan 


LOISO, Gaetano J (0751) Ist90mmAAA- 
GunBn Freemansburg Pa to ForTrps 
29 Palms 


LUDWICK, Guy R (6413) MAD NATTC 
Jax to MCAS Ei Toro 

MACSISAK, Stephen (0369) 3dMarDiv to 
istMar Div 

MAHN. Lynn P (3349) IstMAW to Ist- 
MarDiv 

MANTHEY, Hans C (0369) 
to 8th MCRRD NOrins 


MCRDep PI 


is for information purposes only, and is NOT to be construed 


It Ss subject to HQMC modifications. 


MART'IN  Jr., a F (0811) 3dMar- 
MILLER, Maier 
Mahlon. H (3049) MCB - 
Lej to MC im 
MITCHELL, John L (3049) MCSFA 
esnon = a Senne SFran 
. osep C (3049) HQM 
MCSFA Ptsmh Va — 2 
MOORE Sr., George F (2639) MCSFA 
SFran to MCB CamPen FFT 
MURPHY Jr., Joseph P (2561) 3dMar- 
mol, t2, Fortes CamL ej 
H, John C (6761) AirFMFP 
HMCASKL I. e 
NAPP, James J (6413) IstMarBrig to 


MARTD MARTC NAS Floyd P 
Field Bkiyr oyd Bennett 
Lt. Tee K (3371) MCRDep S 
meuaene She Toro FFT ——e 

r., Rees E ' 
to ItstMarDiv — 
NOBLE, Elizabeth W (0141) MCAS E} 
Toro to MC 


Q 
NYSTROM, Allen C (0141) 3dMarDiv to 
MCAS El 


(2529) 


Joseph T (2561) 
Toro to MCAS Ei Toro FFT 


PAGE, Kermit (3311) IstMAW to MCB 
CamLej 

PARKER, Herbert B (0849) 3dMarDiv 
to ForTrps CamLej 

PAYNE, Howard M_ (0369) MB NB 
Phila to MCRDep P 

PETROCELLI, Carmen P (0441) AirFMF- 
Pac te HQMC 

PHILLIPS, John R (6511) AirFMFLant 
to MAD NATT ax 

POPOW, Michael E (6412) 2dMAW to 
MCRDep PI 

PORTER, Charles E (0141) MB NB 


Pnila_to 48thSplinfCo Binghamton NY 


RIDDLE Jr., James C (2543) MCAS 
CherPt to MB NS Treas Is SFran 

ROBARGE, Clarence L (O16!) IstMAW 
tolstMarDiv 

= nets me C (3049) MCS Quant 
ROWE Jr., Keith W (6413) IstMarBrig 
to MAD NATTC Memphis 

SAYERS, John A (2539) MarCommDet 
USS Taconic to 2dMarDiv 

SCHAEFFER, Jack A (2529) ForTrps 


FMFLant to MarCommDet USS Taconic 
Marvin  H_ (0141) HQMC to 
D MARTC 
SMITH. Edward H (2539) 3dMarDiv to 
NavPhibB Coronado SDiego 
St CLAIR Jr., William C (7113) 24MAW 
to MCAS El Toro FFT 
gehts + ety F (6413) 
to AD TTC Memphis 
STEIGERWALD. William E 
—— to MarCorComp 
orea 


ea 
AFT, Donald M (6413) 
MAD NAS PaxRiv 
TARPLEY, Howard W 
SupCen 


istMarBrig 


(2529) 2d- 
NavAdvGru 


istMAW to 


(3516) MarCor- 
Barstow to MarCorpSupCen 


. Jack S (6481) AirFMFPac to 

MCAS El Toro FFT 

be eg Irving J istMarBrig 
to 2dMA 

UNDERWOOD, Elmer D (0141) 3dMar- 
Div to MCB CamPen 

UNTERKOEFLER, George J (3561) Mar- 
CorComp NavAdvGru Korea to IstMar- 


iv 
WALACH, Staniey (1841) MarCorComp 
NavAdvGru Korea to MCS Quant 
WHITE Sr.. Ralph P (0349) 3dMarDiv 
to MCB CamPen 


(6413) 


WILLIAMSON III, Alfred R (0141) 49th- 
SplinfCo Reno Nev to MCAAS Mojave 


ali 
YOUNG, Howard L (6715) IstMAW to 
MCAAS Mojave Calif 


TECHNICAL SERGEANTS 


ANDRUS, Emil (3537) MCS Quant to 
MCB CamPen FFT 

ANSON, Edward J (3049) MarCorSupCen 
Albany to HQMC 


ASHBY, Kenneth E (0811) ForTrps 
FMFLant to IstMarBrig 

BAILEY, James H (3431) IstMarBrig to 
CSF Fran 

BALLENGER, John - (3141) HQMC 
to 8th MCRRD NOrin 

BARTELS, Ronald P (0369) istMarDiv 
to 7thinfBn San Bruno Calif 

— Cart W (0121) 2dMarDiv to 

BLAIR. William S (3049) 3dRifleCo 
Nashville Tenn to ForTrps CamLej 

BOLE Edward M (3049) ForTrps to 
3dRiflleCe Nashville Tenn 

BOWLING, Albert L - MCB Cam- 
Lej to MCB Can:Pen 

BRADLEY, Lee E (3049) eee 
Gary Ind to MCS Fra 

BRADY. Pat L cost) “istM AW to 
MCAS El Toro 

BRANDENBURG III, William C (3049) 
2dMAW to 7thRifleCo Dover NJ 

BRAUN, John N (2171) 3dMarDiv to 
ForTrps CamLej 

BREGG. Earl E (1379) 3dMarDiv to 
MCAS Ei Toro 

BROWN, Roy T (0369) IstMarBrig to 
MCB CamPen 

BURNETT Jr., James O (6511) MAD 
NATTC Jax to MCAS Miami 

PYLAND, Benjamin A_ (1379) 3dMar- 
Div to 24dMAW 

CARVER. Robert z. (3537) 2dMarDiv to 
MCB CamPen FF 

CATLAPP, Donald R (3071) IstMAW to 
AirFMFLant NB NorVa 

CHAVEZ, Vincente (3049) 2dMarDiv to 
19thRifleCo El Paso - 
LARK, lay A (1379) IstMarDiv to 
MCRDep PI 

COOKENBOO. Clifton L (4131) HQMC 

MCB CamPen 

CORNICK, Raymond K_ (1369) MCB 
CamLej to HQMC 
ENSHAW, Jackie G_ (6441) MAD 
NATTC Memphis to 24MAW 

CRIMMEY, Thomas J (2171) MarCor- 


SupCen Albany to HQMC 
DEAL, Frank L (6933) AirFMFPac to 


NAAS Edenton NC 
DE FORREST, "Robert E (0161) 3dMar- 
Div io eiMarDiv 
oe LaRue A (0141) HQMC to 
ViCB CamPen 
ee ih Tag (2511) 3dMarDiv to 
MCAS 
DOHERTY. “William J (0369) MCRDep 
Pl to 4th MCRRD Phila 
eg ee Joe M = istMarBrig 
MAD NATTC Memp 
DOOLITTLE, Guy W (orl) AirFMF Pac 
to MCAS E! Toro : 
DOWLING, William E (1379) 3dMarDiv 
to MarCorSupCen Albany 
DOYON. Roland (3141) HQMC to 9th 
MCRRD Chicago ‘ 
DUFFEY, James S (3537) MCB CamLej 
to MCAS El Toro FFT 
ELLISON, Vernon L hl 13thinfBn 
WashDC to MCRDep SDie 
FALASCA, Joseph (0141) istMarDiv to 
B NAS Moffett Fid 


F 
FARKAS, David M (3311) ForTrps FMF- 
Lant to MCAS El Toro FFT 
FECKE, Ralph L (3049) 2dSupCo Dayton 


Ohio to MCB CamLe 

F E, Raymond F (3061) MCAS El 
Toro to MCB CamPen FF 
FERGUSON, Charles E (6413) MB 
NNSYd Ptsmh Ca to MCAS CherPt 

FRANCIS, Edward (1539) MarCorClo- 
Dep Phila to FMFLant NB NorVa 

FRANKLIN, Reginald V_ (6413) MAD 
NATTC Memphis to MCAS El Toro 
FFT 

GARTMILL, Llovd J (3049) MCRDep 
SDiego to 12thRifleCo Springfield Mo 

GAYMAN, John D (1379) 3dMarDiv to 
MCAS El Toro 4 
GERR. David H (2543) 3dMarDiv to 
MCB CamPen 

GORDON, Jacques L (1539) 12th MCRRD 
SFran to MCB CamPen ql 

GRIFFITH. ee sonra 3dMarDiv to 
8th MCRRD NOri 

GRGSS, John B (0369) 3dMarDiv to 2d- 
Mar Div 

GRUNIK, Louis H (2511) 3dMarDiv to 
istMarDiv * 

GUNN, James J —" AirFMFPac to 
12th MCRRD SF 


ope tid MCB Cam- 
Pen io MCRDep SDieg 
HALE, Frederick H (3049) 


MCB CamLej 
HANIGAN “ir, Claude E (5519) 3dMar- 
MCRDep 


Div to MCRDep SDiego 
SDieq) to MCAAS Beaufort SC 


3dMarDiv to 


Ockley F_ (6621) 


HAWKINS, William L (3049) IstMAW 
to 25thRiflleCo Gary Ind 

AYES, Estel (3049) IstMAW_ to 
fMarCorSupCen Barstow ; 

“— TH, Cleves W + ad 3dMarDiv to 
MarCorSupCen Alba 

HEMPHILL, Charles C169) IstMAW to 
MAW to MC Tor 

HENKEL _ A (3071) IstMAW to 
MCS Qua 

HERMAN ‘Bernard R (Olt) MCRDep 


Pl to 2dMarDiv 
HOLMES, Chester G (0111) MCRDep PI 
te MCAS El Toro 
INGRAM, Wocdrew W (1841) 3dMarDiv 


to IstMarDiv ’ 
JASO, Stephen M (0369) 2dMarDiv to 
HQMC 








~~ ee i to ncemee Beam en 


racrTrcno Rea. - 41412990\ @2ABBZarTiiw tan 


MOPACRY William RR (n280) letMar. 


i of 


49th- 
flojave 


Ww to 4 


nt to 
upCen 
orTrps 
rig to 
1QMC 
jar Div 
iv to 
ifleCo 
- to 
Cam- 4 
ifleCo 
N to 
(3049) 


liv to 
41QMC 
MCB 
MAD 
urCor- 
ac to 
dMar- 
iC to 
iv to 
;RDep 
ar Brig j 
IF Pac 
jar Div 
o 9th 
am Lej 
InfBn 
liv to 
FMF- 
layton 


‘iS El 


div to 
iv to 
CRRD 
div to 
0 2d- 
div to 
ac to 
Cam- 
Jiv to 
1Mar- 
-RDep 
MAW 
Ww to 
jiv to 
W to 
w to 
RDep 
ep Pl 
arDiv 


iv to 


JOHNSON, “‘L’* “C" (0369) 3dMarDiv 
to MCB CamPen 

a — W (1379) 3dMarDiv to 
Is 

JONES, es F (3537) 2dMarDiv to 

MCAS Xaneohe Bay 

JONES, Reginald L (3049) 9th MCRRD 
Chicago to ForTrps 29 Paims 

JORDAN, Joseph C (1861) 3dMarDiv to 
MCB CamPen 

KELLY, Donald V_ (O11) MB {5th 
NavDis Rodman CZ to 2dMarDiv 

age Rex R (6412) IstMAW to 

KLEMM Jr., Harold R (3049) 3dSplinf- 
Co New London Conn to MCB CamLej 

K ICH, William F (2771) 3dMarDiv to 
MarCorSupCen Barstow 


LAWSON, Fred E (0811) MB NRC NB 
NorVa to Ist MarB rig 


se of —— hy (3516) tstMarDiv to 

LEWIS, Robert “L (3371) IstMarBrig to 
MCRDep Pl 

LEWIS, Robert P (3371) 2dMAW to 
4th MCRRD Phila 


LIMANNI, Anthony J (3049) 3dMarDiv 
to MCB CamLej 
MAHAN, Ernest R eg 2dMarDiv to 


ws ag Lexington Ky 
RCEL, Russell J (704i). istMAW to 


Ha 

hs Duane L egg MCAS Cher- 
Pt to MCAS El Tor T 

MC CAIN, — (771) 3dMarDiv to 
ForTrps CamLej 

-“ eae DY, Haskell W (3371) ForTros 

MF ac to IstmarDiv 

mc DOWELL, Jay H . 
FMFLant to MCRDep SDie 

MC MURRAY, Neal S$ (3071) istMAW 
to NAAS Edenton NC 

MC NALLY, Richard J (1379) 3dMar- 
Div to MCS Quant 

MERAVY Jr., John L (3411) 4th MCRRD 
Phila to MCB CamPen FFT 
MEYERS, Jchn B (3141) HQMC to [2th 
MCRRD SFran 

MICHAEL, Von" D (2511) IstMarDiv to 
N.CAS Kaneohe Bay 

MIiEHL, Robert J (0369) istMarBrig to 
2dMAW 


MITCHELL, Betty J oom MCRDep PI 
to eee ery WashDC 
MITCHELL, Calvin (1833) 9th MCRRD 
aay to IstMarDiv 
ORAN, Fran 3 (3371) 3dMarDiv to 


MCS Quant 
MULLINS. James F (2543) 3dMarDiv 


to 2d 
MURRAY, Martin M (0369) istMarBrig 


te 24MAW 

MURRAY, Robert F (3049) ItstMarBrig 
to MarCorSupCen Barstow 

eae 5 Richard E (1169) IstMAW to 

AS El Toro 
NorO, Anthony (6413) IstMarBrig to 
MAD NATTC Memphis 

James F (0369) 


ForTrps 


O'GRADY, istMarBrig 
to MCB CamPen 

ORMOND, Roy F (3071) ItstMAW to 
MCAAS Beaufort SC 

OUGH, John T (3071) IstMAW to 


NAAS Edenton NC 
PALKOWSKI, Ralph A (6413) IstMAW 
to MAD NATTC Memphis 
PARENT, Lucien (0369) 2dMarDiv_ to 
istMarBrig 
PATTON, Tilmon F (1833) MB Nav- 
Acts Port Lyautey to ForTrps CamLej 
PAUL, Albert S (3537) MCRDep PI to 
SthTrkCo Newark 
POLLACK, —_ D et =. MCRRD 
Chicago ‘te MD USS York 
rare. oor C (0369) MCR Dep PI to 


erPt 
 Athert 3 (0431) 3dMarDiv 


PRIOR Pa 
to ForTrps 29 Palm 

PROFFER. Edward (6481) IstMarBrig 
to MAD NATTC Memphis 


PRYOR, James E (0111) MB NAS Pnela 
to 2dMarDiv 
(1369) 


RALSTON, George m4 
FMFLant to MB Was 
RAPE, Donald L (3049) 6istSplinfCo 
eras Ky to MarCorSupCen Bar- 
RASBERRY, Howard R (1347) 2dMar- 
Div to MCB CamPen FFT 
REPINE, Herbert (0848) - io NavActs 
Port Lyautey to MCB Cm FFT 
RICHARDS, Eari J ve agi istMarBrig to 
MAD NATTC Memp 
ROBBINS, Albert F 13361) MCB Cam- 
Pen to istMarBrig 

Ts Richard D (0811) 9th 
— Chicago to MCB CamPen 


ROe, Lyte D (3049) MARTD MARTS 
NAS Glenview til to MarCorSupCen 
Barstow 

ROGERS, Harry C (014i) 5th MCRRD 

MCB CamPen FFT 

James F (6481) MCS 
Quant to MCAS El Toro FFT 

ROSE, William F (0441) ForTrps FMF- 
Pac to MCAS El Toro 
wo Cari J (0141) 2dMarDiv to 


HQM 

ROWLES, Frederick W (3051) 
FMFPac to tstMarDiv 

RUTHERFORD, Roger B (3371) 2dMar- 
Div to MarCorComp NavAdvGru Korea 

SADLER, Robert H (0369) MCRDep PI 
to 2dMarDiv 

SANBORN, Richard E (0141) MCB Cam- 
Lej to MARTD MARTC NAS Willow 
Grove Pa 

SCHERER, Jerry B (1871) MCB Cam- 
Pen FFT 

SCHOFIELD, William R_ (3049) 7th- 
RifleCo Dover NJ to MAD NATTC Jax 

SEARCY, Daniel C (0141) MARTC NAS 
Glenview Ill to MCB CamPen FFT 

SINGLETON, William P (0741) 6th 
MCRRD Atlanta to 2dMarDiv 

SIROCKY, Stephen J (0848) MCB Cam- 
Lej te MB WashDC 


ForTrps 


ForTrps 





ehhan 


MARSDEN, | John M_ (6413) MCS Quant 
tea MAD TT re 


emp 


SMITH, Gordon LX (3516) MCAS 
Kaneohe Bay to MarCorSupCen Albany 
SMITH, Roy (3371) IstMAW to 


MCRDep PI 

SMITH, Warren L (6441) NAAS Eden- 
ton NC to MCAS El Tom FFT 

SOPHOS, George T (4312) 2dMarDiv to 
8th MCRRD NOrins 

a nays 2 Edward W (2771) For- 
Trps FMFLant to MCB CamPen FFT 

STIENING, Ry ae t (3537) 3dMarDiv 
to MCRD 

STONEMAN. ++ E (6701) AirFMF- 
Pac to MARTD MARTC NAS Olathe 


Kans 
eee ge L_ (3371) MB oe Mare 
MB_NB Bremerton Wa 
SUNDQUIST. Raymond + (ort) Ist- 
MarDiv to MCAF Santa Ana 
= S Jr., Garvin O (0141) —" to 
MARTD MARTC NAS NOrt 
SUMMIT, Charles E all MAD NATTC 
Jax to MCA | 
SUTTERBY, George E *(ol4ty istMarDiv 


to HQ 

SZUCH, Andrew W (2111) 3dMarDiv to 
MarCorSupCen Barstow 

TAYLOR Jr., John R (0369) - MCRRD 
Chicago to MCB CamPen FFT 

THORNTON, Sarah N  sinias 9thinfBn 
Chicago to MCS Qua 

TRISCRITTI, Frank P "(2513) 3dMarDiv 
to IstMarDiy 

be gag ar tan | P (3516) 3dMar- 
Div MCB CamPen 

TUCHNOWSKI, john F (0369) IstMar- 
Brig to 24MAW 

TURNER, Frederick L (2561) IstMAW 
to ForTrps CamLei 

TUTT, Kenneth (1379) IstMarDiv to 
MCRDep PI 

URICCHIO, Oscar W (2539) 3dMarDiv 
to MCRDep PI 

by a D (1871) 3dMarDiv to Ist- 


arBri 
WAGGONER, ey F (0111) 3dMarDiv 
to MCB CamP 
WAKEFIELD, Donald R (1379) 3dMar- 
Div to ForTrps CamLej 
WASHINGTON, Lewis R_ (0141) NAAS 
Edenton NC to 9th MCRRD Chicago 
WATTS, ‘‘J’' “T’? (2511) 2dMarDiv to 


(3071) MARTD 
MARTC NAS Columbus Chio to MCAS 


WELBORNE, — C ((3371) IstMAW 
to Cam 


phis 

WILLIAMS, Carl H (0369) IstMarBrig 
to 24MAW 

ZIBILICH, Raymond F (2771) 3dMar- 
Div to ForTrps CamLej 

ZISKA, Charles E (337 MB NB 
Bremerton Wash to StivarDiv 


STAFF SERGEANTS 


ABBOTT I1!, William V_ (6811) MB 
NAS Lakehurst NJ to MCAS Miami 


ADCOCK, Duane C_ (2041) ItstMarBrig 
0 MarCorSupCen Barstow 
MCB CamPen 


eet Paul ri 
MCB CamPen FFT 


ALEXANDER, Robert J (3049) 3dMar- 
Div to 3dSpitnfCo New London Conn 
ae ogo ‘““e” 4 (5711) 3dMarDiv 
to ForTrps 29 Palm 
—_ SON, Dale D * (0369) istMarBrig 


MCB CamPen 
ANDERSON, Dale. V (6413) IstMAW to 
2dMAW 


ANDERSON, “0” “‘V’’ (6621) MCRDep 
SDiego to MCAS El Toro FFT 

ANDERSON, Roger C (3561) MARTD 

MARTC - Miami to MCB Cam- 


Pen F 

ARNOLD, ceqene A (6413) IstMarBrig 
to MAD NATTC Memphis 

ARRINGTON. William R (tilt) 3dMar- 
Div to IstMarDiv 

AUDIBERT, Robert P (2511) 
aaaeae to MCRDep SDiego 5 
AGLEY, Durward K (0369) 3dMarDiv 
a istMarDiv : 

BAILEY, Clarence R_ (0369) IstMarDiv 
to MCB CamPen FFT i 

BAILLUM, Galveston = 3dMarDiv to 
MarCorSupCen Barstow 

BALOGH, Frank J gee 9th MCRRD 
Chicago to MB NSC 

BARKER Jr., Charles ry teat) MCAS EI 
Toro to MAD NATTC Memphis 

BARNES, Stewart C (0811) MCRDep PI 
to 2dMarDiv 

a, John J (3371) 3dMarDiv to 
2d 

BECK, ery he (3049) ForTrps FMF- 
Pac to MCB CamPen ; 

BECK, Benjamin. Ww (1844) 3dMarDiv to 


ForTrps 


MCRDep PI ; 

— Thomas E (0141) ItstMarBrig to 
MCAS CherPt 

= KER, Russell R (1379) 3dMarDiv to 
MCAS CherPt i 

BELL, Bobbie M (0161) 3dMarDiv to 


MCAS El Toro 

BENSON, Alfred (3371) ForTrps FMF- 
Lant to AirFMFLant NB NorVa — 

BENTON, Thomas R (3049) IstMarDiv to 
MCAS El Toro 

BETTENCOURT, John A (3371) MB NB 
Pear! Harbor to MCAAS Mojave Calif 

BILLINGS, Joseph G (0369) IstMarBrig 
to 24MAW 

BILLINGSLEY Jr., Charles (3516) For- 
Trps FMFLant to tstAutmyFlidMaintCo 
Wyoming Pa 

pa og * eel (0369) 3dMarDiv 
to MCRDep P 

BLACKBURN, — A (0241) IstMar- 
Brig to MCAS El Toro 


BLAIR, Richard A _ (6413) MARTD 


TURN PAGE 


REILLY Jr., Eugene (3311) 
to MCR CamPen 





3dMarDiv 
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TRANSFERS (cont.) 


MARTC NAS Anacostia WashDC to 
MAD NATTC Memphis 

BLY, Russel E (1161) MCAS CherPt to 
MCB CamPen FFT 

BLYZES, Orville N (2531) 3dMarDiv to 
2dMarDiv 

BOLENA “ies. William J (6431) MCS 
Quant to MAD NATTC Jax 

= NNETT, Stanley K (6613) MAD 

7 Memphis to MCAS EI Toro 


BONSER, Wayne E (3516) 3dMarDiv to 
istMarDiv 

BRADLEY, James L (1833) 3dMarDiv to 
MB NRC NorVa 

BRETTNER, Terrence O (305!) IstMAW 
toMarCorSupCen Barstow 

RO Louie E (6511) istMAW to 
NATTC 


Jax 

BURGESS, Richard J (0231) MARTD 
MARTC NAS Atlanta to MCAS El 
Toro FFT 

BURSAW, Merlin L (6611) IstMAW to 
MAD NATTC Me.nphis 

BUTT, John S (0141) MD USS Shanori 
La to MB NS Treas Is SFran 

BUTTS, Bennie O (0369) MB HaSupp- 
Acts Naples to 2dMarDiv 

CADIENTE, Amos D (0141) AirFMFPac 


- ae R (4131) 3d- 
MarDiv te MCS Qua 

CALOGERO, Arthur D "t0369) istMCRRD 
Gardin City NY to MCAS CherPt 

CAREY, Michael E (2336) IstMarDiv to 
MCB CamPen FFT 

CASTRO, Valentine (0141) IstMAW to 


B CamPen 
CHAPMAN, Irvin P (1379) 3dMarDiv to 
ForTrps CamLej 
CHARNEY, William R (0231) IstMarDiv 
to MCB CamPen FFT 
CHILDS, Walter F (4300) 3dMarDiv to 


MCS Quant 

CIOFFI, ee * (1379) 3dMarDiv to 
ForTrps Cam 

CLAUS, oe 4 (2511) 3dMarDiv to 
MCA Toro 

CLAUSSEN, Werner H (3049) MCB Cam- 
Pen to MarCorSupCen Barstow 

CLEMENT, Joseph A (3371) IstMarBrig 
to 2dMarDiv 

COCHRAN, Ralph Es MAD NATTC 


tA 
COLES, Silas yl IstMAW to Nav- 
SF Ee we R (3071) AirFMFPac 
n 
ag a A aida 2dMAW to 


COIPER, William P 73049) 3dMarDiv to 
MarCorSupCen Barstow 

ee ty “w" “BY (3516) 2dMarDiv 
to MCAAS Beaufort SC 

COX, Patrick S (1379) {2th MCRRD 
SFran to MAD NATTC Jax 

CRAIG, David R (0141) 9th MCRRD 
Chicaco to IstMarBrig 

CROYLE, Edgar J (3537) 3dMarDiv to 
2d MarDiv 

CULP. William L (023!) istMarBrig to 
MCAS El Toro 

DAILEY, John W_ (0141) NavPhibB 
LCreek NorVa to QMSchool Ft Lee Va 


DANGLER, — C (1379) MB Fit- 
Acts Yokosuka to MCB Cam Lej 

D'ARCO, Renato (0369) UithRifleCo Free- 
port NY to MCB CamPen FF 

ny one J (1316) ad Mar Div to {st- 

ar Div 

DAVIS, Raymond L (0811) MCRDep PI 
to 2dMarDiv 

DAYTON, Harry W (6441) istMarBrig to 
MAD NATTC Memphis 

Oh _— A (0369) {stMarBrig to 


pean. ‘Dale € (0211) AirFMFLant to 
MCB CamPen 

DEMMING. Marion F (1379) 3dMarDiv 
to MCB Cam 

DIAZ, hg °B (2533) 3dMarDiv to 
istMarDiv 

prone J (2511) 3dMarDiv to 


DILLINGER. Thomas C (1379) 3dMarDiv 
to IstMarDiv 

DION, Robert R sonre AirFMFLant to 
“MICAS El Toro FF 

DOLAN Jr., ~~ M4 (0331) 3dMarDiv to 
ForTrps CGamL 

or Robert P (6412) IstMAW to 
MAD NATTC Memphis 

DOOLITTLE, Herbert C een istMAW 
to ad NATTC Memp 

DUBSKI! Jr., Walter (3011) AirF MF Pac 
to QM School Ft Lee 

DUELL, James F (igi) MB NNSYd 
Ptsmh Va to 2dMa 

DUHON, Joseph J (08!) 2dMarDiv to 
MCS Quan ; 

DULANY, Karl J (2771) 3dMarDiv to 
ForTrps CamLe; > 

DUNCAN, Hubert L (5711) 3dMarDiv to 
ForTrps 29 Palms 

EARLEY, Gerald J (2533) MCAS El 
Toro to USS Estes 

ELLIS, poser 4 M (2533) 3dMarDiv to 
MCAS CherP 

. Donald w (2511) 3dMarDiv to Ist- 


arDiv 
EMMERSON, Jesse C (6441) IstMAW to 
MAD NATTC Memphis : 
EVANS, David (0369) MCB CamLej to 
MB {5th NavDist Rodman Canal Zone 
EVANS, Thomas B (1141) 3dMarDiv to 
ForTrps CamLej 
EVANS, Thomas — (6431) 2dMAW to 


FALLS, William D (1347) 3dMarDiv to 
MCB CamLej . 

FANNING, Edward L (3049) IistMarBrig 
to MCB CamLej 

se Jack (0300) 3dMarDiv to Ist- 


FEDOR. ie John A (1379) 3dMarDiv to 


ForTros CamLej 
FELLINGER, Barry E (i141) MCS 


Quant to MCAS El! Toro FFT : 
FERYAN, James E (1841) 3dMarDiv to 
2d MarDiv 


FISHER, Glen D (0848) MCB CamPen 
to NavPhibB Coronado SDieao 

FLETCHER, Jack L (0369) MCRDep PI 
to MCS Quant 

FLORES, Eudoxio M (6431) IstMarBrig 
to MAD NATTC Jax 

FLORES, Jose J (6412) 
MAD NATTC Memphis 

FLOURNOY, Dalton A (2541) ItstMAW 
to ForTrps CamLej 

FOILES, Daniel E (1841) 3dMarDiv to 
istAAAWpnsBn SFran 

FORD. Billy M (3051) MCAAS Mojave 
Calif to MCB CamPren FFT 


istMAW to 


‘> Irvin L (1379) 3dMarDiv to 


AS El Tor 
FOUNTAIN sag Clarence B (0141) MD 
USS Intrepid to 5th MCRRD WashDC 
FRENETTE, Edmond (0721) 9thAuto- 
WonsBtry Joliet ft! to ForTrps 29 
Palms 
aren Ocie a istMAW to 
MCAAS Mojave Cal 
GAINES, Kells F 3141) HQMC to 6th 
MCRRD Atlanta 
GARD aoe Bernard E (3516) MCB Cam- 
Lej t HQMC 
GASSAWAY Jr., Oscar M (4029) HQMC 
to MCB CamPen 
GASTINEAU, Richard J (6413) MAD 
Sl Memphis to MCAS El Toro 


GENTRY, William .. foaee MD USS 
Wisconsin to 2dMa 

GOCHENOUR, esi (3051) 3dMarDiv 
to IstMarDiv 

GOMEZ, Norman R (0369) MB NavActs 
Pt Lyautey to 2dMarDiv 

GOODMAN, ‘“‘j’’ “R"” (1369) MCB Cam- 
Lej to MCAS El Toro FFT 

GRABOWSKI, Norbert B pene? MB NAS 
Lakehurst NJ to MCS Quant 

GRESHAM Jr., John R_ (1861) MarCor- 
SupCen Albany to MCB CamPen FFT 

GRISETTI, Francis R (3049) 3dMarDiv 
to MCSFA Ptsmh Va 

GRUEL, Arthur F (3531) ForTrps FMF- 
Lant to QMSchool Ft Lee Va 

ar + nae Francis (1347) 3dMarDiv to 
Is rD 

GUNDERSON, Gilmer J _ (2645) 3dMar- 
Div to ForTrps Cam 

GUZMAN, Joe 4 (3516) Sdmarbiv to For- 
Trps 29 Palm 

HAINES, Robert L (3516) 3dMarDiv to 


ForTrps 29 Palms 

HALL, Joseph M Jama istMAW to 
MarCorSupCen Albany 

HALLIWELL, Alfred J (0369) MCRDep 
Pl to 2dMarDiv 

we Marvin L (3071) AirFMFPac to 


2dM 

HARDING, Richard D (3049) 3dMarDiv 

to IstMarDiv 

HARGROVE, Arthur W_ (1379) 2dMar- 
FT 


HARPER, Robert W (3041) 3dMarDiv to 
ater ns yg Barstow 

HARRINGTON, William H (075!) MCB 
CamLej to MCAS El Toro FFT 

HARRIS Jr.. Willie L (3049) 3dMarDiv 
to MarCorSupCen Albany 

HARSHBARGER, Billy L (2541) Mar- 
CorSupCen Albany to HqaBn FMFPac 
Oahu TH 

HAYS, Robert M (0300) HQMC to MCB 
CamPen FFT 

HEISLER, John E (0811) 12th MCRRD 
SFran to ForTrps 29 Palms 

HELTON, Ronald L (4600) 3dMarDiv to 
MCS Quant 

HENSLEY, Lawrence F (3211) MCB 
CamLej to MCB CamPen FFT 

HERMAN, John S _— MCRDep PI to 


P 
| | ‘ (1347) 3dMarDiv to 


Ca 
HERRICK. = P (0721) FMFPac to 
ForTrps 29 Palms 
ais. jJr., Claude B (0141) MCSFA 
Fran to 6th MCRRD Atlanta 
HILSTROM, Carl R es 2dMarDiv to 
MCRRD Chicag 
HINCKLEY. Chadwick M (4131) 3dMar- 
Div to MCB CamPen 


HORNSBY, William R_ (0369) IstMar- 
Brig to 24MAW 

HOLDEMAN, Donald D Baa istMAW 
to MAD NATTC Mem 

HOWARD, Joseph L (3371) istMarDiv 
to MCAS El Toro 

ad or pata William E (7041) 2d- 
MA to AirFMFLant NB SoAnnex 


No ‘va 

aig pe Donald L ie MCB Cam- 
Lej to MCSFA Ptsmh 

JACKMAN, Dan L (0369) 21stRifleCo 
Salt Lake City to MCRDep SDiego 

JACKSON, James B ~~. MB NB 
Pear! Harbor to MCB Ca 

JARRETT, Larry G (0369) ‘stMarBrig to 


MCB CamPen 
JEFFERSON. William R (6441) Ist 
MA MAD NATTC Memphis 

JELEISON, Allan W (2771) 3dMarDiv to 

JENSEN, Donald L (1347) 3dMarDiv to 
istMarDiv 

JOBIN, Robert J (3371) ist MCRRD 
Garden City Li to 2dMarDiv 

JOHNSON, petted L (0369) MCRDep 
PI ites 8th MCRRD NOrins 

JOHNSON, Marvin H (3516) MCB Cam- 
Leh cs MCB CamPen FFT 

JOHNSON Jr., Norman W (0369) MCR- 
Dep Pi to MAD NATTC NAS Jax 

KEKAHUNA, Richard 1 (2511) istMAW 
to tstMarDiv 
KENT, + L (0741) HQMC to For- 


Trps 29 Pa 
KING, Sherrill (3411) IstMarBrig to 
MB NS Treas Is SFra 


KLUEMPER, Edward R (2561) HQMC 


to H&SBn FMFPac Oahu TH 
KOPCHO, Leonard G (1111) 3dMarDiv 
o MCS ant 
KOSCAK, Rudolph (3516) HQMC to 


FFT 
KUEHNLE, Richard F (1833) 3dMarDiv 
to ForTrps CamLej 
LA CHAPELLE Jr., Leo J (0141) Ist- 
MAW to MCAS CherPt 
LANE. Billy B_ (6441) 
MAD NATTC Memphis 
LAPETINA, Bobby C (6761) AirFMFPac 


FFT 
Ss (1369) MB NB 
Charleston st to MCB CamLej 


istMarBrig to 


i El Tor 

LE CORNU, George o * (0161) 3dMarDiv 
to MCSFA Ptsmh 

. William O ‘i381) 3dMarDiv to 
MeS Quant 

LEICHTY, Melvin R (2531) 3dMarDiv to 
2d Mar Div 

LEVIS, William A (2511) 3dMarDiv to 
2dMAW 


LLEWELLYN, William £ (0141) MCAS 
Miami to MCAS Cher 

LIPPMANN, Robert E reas) istMAW 
to MCB CamLej 

LUXEMBURGER, Maxwell C (2636) 
MCS Quant to MCAS El Toro FFT 

LYMAN, Robert G (0141) 9th MCRRD 
Chicago to MCB CamPen FFT 

MABREY, Lewis D (0141) IstMAW to 
AirFMFLant NB NorVa 

MAC NEIL, John W (3041) 3dMarDiv to 
MCSFA Ptsmh Va 

MARINE, Houston D (0369) IstMarBrig 
to 2dMarDiv 

MARR, James L (0811) ForTrps FMF- 
Pac, to MCRDep SDiego 





| 
| 
| 








"O.K. Watson, the psychological rmoment has arrived!" 


Leatherneck Magazine 
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Se 


MARSDEN, John M ont) MCS Quant 
to MAD NATTC Mem 

sag ty em 2 M0308) * istMarDiv to 

MASZCAK.. po Ray S (1871) 3dMarDiv 
to istMarDiv 

MATTHEW. Charles G (3531) AirFMF- 
Pac to AS El Toro FFT 

MC AVOY. "bas R (0141) FMFPac to 


arFac 

aa CAULEY, Thomas F (3371) tstMAW 
to MCRDep 

MC CORKEL, Charles C (0200) 2dMar- 
Div to MCAS El Toro FFT : 

MC Donald, — (3051) 3dMarDiv to 
MCSFA SFra 

MC ELVANY, Gerald L (0369) IstMar- 

2dMAW 


MC ELVEEN, Jason G (3537) MCAF 
New River to MCAAS Beaufort SC 
MC GOWAN, Robert E (4141) MarCor- 
B CamPen FFT 
Donald M (1369) MCRDep 


B CamPen 
MC NEIVE, Francis T (0369) MCRDep 
Pl to MCB CamPen FFT 
MEAUX Jr., Joseph B (3311) MCS 
Quant to MCB CamLej 
MEKETA, Robert (3051) ForTrps FMF- 
Pac to MCB CamPen FFT 
MERRYMAN, sareent W (0369) Ist- 
MarBrig to 2dMAW 
MILLER, Richard G (2111) MarCorSup- 
Cen Barstow to MCRDep PI 
ae Rey W (3531) MCB Cam- 
Lej MCAS Ei Toro FFT 
MIRAKOVITS. Alfred L =. MCR- 
Dep Pi to MD USS Des Mo 
MITCHELL, Robert D (0369) 3d Mar Div 
to MCB CamPen 
MIZELL, Oliver Hy (0369) MCRDep PI 
to istMarBrig 
MOBLEY, Paut R (3371) 3dMarDiv to 
istMarDiv 
MOK, Michel W (0231) MB WashDC to 
MCB CamPen FFT - 
MOLLER, Harry R (1347) 3dMarDiv to 
Ly ae oy gta Barstow 
ee RY, Thomas M (6412) Ist- 
MAW t wma NATTC Memphis 
MONTOYA, Magee P (0369) MD USS 
mPe 


n 
“— John J Coa ForTrps CamLej 
MOORE — ] tou) IstMarDiv to 


MORENO” "Alfonce (2511) 3dMarDiv to 
2dMAW 

MORRIS, Arnold L (1841) 3dMarDiv to 
2d Mar Div 

MORRISSEY, John T (3051) NAAS 
Edenton NC to MarCorSupCen Barstow 

MUNSEY, Norwood M (6441) AirFMF- 
Lant to MAD NATTC Memphis 

NELSON, ong R (3531) MCB CamLej 


t CRD 
ak he oe C (3371) IstMarBrig to 


r., Charles P (1811) Ist- 

MarDiv to MCAS El Toro FFT 

NOBRIGA, Leabert F a MD USS 
Helena to MCB CamPen 

NOLAN, Mathew A (est) ist MAW to 
MAD NATTC Jax ‘ 

igo Frederick (2111) 3dMarDiv 


Mar Div 
NUSBAUMER, Robert J (0369) 3dMar- 


v to B CamPen 
OLEJNIK 5Jr., Frank ‘ (2531) AirFMF- 
Pac to MCRDep SDiego : 
a Raymond O (0369) ItstMarDiv 


to CamPen 
OLMSTEAD, Clifford G (3041) 2dComm- 
—- Chicago to MarCorSupCen 


ae — J (0369) IstMarBrig to 

stM 

O’SHAUGHNESSY, — S (0141) 
FMFPac to 2dMa 

PEABODY, Verne 5 P3049) IstMAW to 
ForTrps 29 Palm 

PEAK, Paul H (0369) ae USS Los 

m 
PEIRCE, David A (1379) 3dMarDiv to 


M Quant 

PELAEZ, Raymond R (2543) FMFPac to 
ForTrps CamLej 

PELLETIER, Alfred D (0369) MB NMD 
wemcene Va to MCRDep 

EGOY, Frederick G (6621) MCRDep 

PE sDiens to MCAS Kaneohe Bay 

vee ae Sidney E (6651). istMar- 
Brig to 24MA 

PETTIE. Edward B (1369) 3dMarDiv to 
ForTrps CamLej 

PHILLIPS, Ray A = 2dMAW to 
MAD NATTC Memphis 

PHIPPS, _— N mold) MB NRC 
a to {isti0S5mmHowBn Richmond 


PICKARSKI, se (3411) AirFMF.- 
Pac to FM nt NB NorVa 

PIEPER, Thomas L_ (2111) 2dMarDiv to 
MCB CamPen FFT 
PIGGE, Thomas N (3371) !stMarBrig to 


MCRD 
PODSCHUN. Henry N (2311) 3dMarDiv 
to MCB CamPen 
wat Charles C (6441) IstMAW to 


MAD NATTC Memphis 

POWELL. _— E (1369) 3dMarDiv 
‘0 

PRICE, Fred R (1379) 3dMarDiv to For- 


CamLe 
PROVENCE, Joe K (0369) MCRDep Pl 


to MCB CamLej 

PUCKETT, Cart B_ (3071) IstMAW to 
NAAS Edenton NC 

a yk Junior L fet MB NRC Nor- 
Va to MCB Cam FFT 

QUINTANA, Perfecto J (3026) 3dMar 
Div to ee ee PTT Barstow 

RPA aires T (0141) MCRDep PI to 


RADMALL, Gary A sent) MAD NATTC 
Jax to NAAS Eden NC 

RAWLS, John W (ola MD USS Los 
Angeles to MCRDep Pi 

REALE, Joseph J (2636) ForTrps FMF- 
Lant to MCRDep SDiego 


REILLY Jr., Eugene (3311) 3dMarDiv 
to M CamPen 
RHODES, Joseph H (3431) MCB Cam- 


Pen to MCB CamPen FFT 
veh. Willis J (0161) 2dMarDiv to 


M FFT 

ROBINSON, Clifford R (0141) IstMAW 
to MCAS El Toro 

oe Leonard N (6461) IstMAW to 
MCAF New River 

— Fred G Cel MD USS St Paul 
to MCRDep SD 

ng EE, Louls (0369) istMarBrig 
to 

ROWE Sr., Donald N (0441) ForTrps 
FMFLant to MCRDep PI 

RUUD, t- E (1379) 2dMarDiv to 
MCRDep PI j 

RYMER, “Chester D (1369) 3dMarDiv to 

en 

SALCEDO, — . (0141) IstMAW to 
ForTrps 29 P ? 

SANBORN Jr., “cart L (2533) 3dMarDiv 
to een e Cam a 

SAWYER, Keeani B (1347) 3dMarDiv 
to Sam AW 

SCHROEDER, Robert F (0848) {2th 
MCRRD SFran to MCB CamPen FFT 

SCHLIEMAN, William (3371) 2dMAW 
to MCB CamPen FFT 

SCHRAUB, Vernon E Lange MCRDep 
ore to MCAS El Toro FFT 

Frank J (3311) MCS Quant 


sc LD ijr.. 
to ‘MCAS EI Toro FFT 

eS John P (0369) IstMarBrig 

MCB CamPen 

scorT. Eldon (2543) istMAW to For- 
Trps CamLej 

SCOTT, Weldon (2543) IstMAW to For- 
Trps CamLej 


SEARS, Ronald F (0369) MCS Quant to 
wae 
ae TON. ‘tommy ‘ a 2d MarDiv 
o MGA S El Toro FF 
SHEPHERD. Charles a‘ (6621) MCAAS 
Ley Calif to IstMarBrig 
SHERMAN, Harmon J (5711) istMarDiv 
to < S El Toro FFT 
SHUMAN, Herman C (3516) 6th MCRRD 
Atlanta to 2dMarDiv 
SHUMP ah Maile (1347) 3dMarDiv to 
MCB Cam 
SKIPPER. to P (6727) IstMarBrig 
to MCAS Miami 
SMITH, Carl W_ (3049) 3dMarDiv to 
MarCorSupCen Barstow 
SMITH, Edward Q (6431) IstMarBrig to 
MAD NATTC Jax 
SMITH, Jack W (0369) IstMarBrig to 


CRDep PI 
SMITH, John S ‘4 MCRDep SDiego 
to MAD NATTC Ja 
SOWELL Jr., Edgar a (6511) IstMarBrig 
NATTC Ja 


r.. Albert R- (0369) IstMarBrig 
MCB CamPen 
bef ye Ralph D (0141) IstMAW to 


mLej 
STANE ORD Jr., Wadie L (1131) 3d- 
MarDiv 
STARR, Joseph H (3516) IstMarBrig to 
Palms 


STEVENS, Mary L (0141) MCRDep 
aay to hen tatty Chicago 

STEWART, Arthur W (6511) IstMAW to 
MAD NATTC Jax 

STORM, Edward R (2539) 3dMarDiv to 
istMarDiv 

STREETER, Vincent af (5711) 3dMar- 


STUBBS, Willie L (3081) IstMAW to 
= ans L (1131) “3d Mar Div to MCB 


SULLIVAN, Rhy J (0369) MCRDep 
Pi to {st MCRRD Garden City NY 
SUMNER, James H (1800) 3dMarDiv to 
istMarDiv 

SWEET, Rodney W el ForTrps FMF- 
Lant to MCRDep 

TAYLOR, Thomas Pr ee — 
Kaneohe Bay to ForTrps Cam 

TEMPLET, Charles A en 3d Mar Div 
to 2dArmdAmphCo SF 

THOMPSON, Theodore A *(1833) 3d Mar- 


mLej 
THOMPSON, Thomas 4 — istMar 


ago 
bh ne is tonite r *(0369) 3dMar- 
Div t Cam 
TIPTON, ‘enn te 3071) IstMAW to 
2dMAW 


bie ee me Ww (tet) MCB Cam- 
Lej t CB CamPen FFt 

= GMONT | Miggie M (1300) 3dMarDiv to 
s' 

va Veils H (3531) 3dMarDiv to 


dMar 
VINCENT.” Albert % (3049) 3dMarDiv 


MCSFA Ptsm 
WAL KER, Harold G (0721) MCS Quant 
to MB Was 
a a H (0369) IstMarBrig 


MCB Cam 

WALTON, Donald. A (2543) MCAS Cher- 

WATERS Jr., Charles A (2531) HQMC 
to istMarDiv 

WEEKS, William E (1381) MD NOP 
indianapolis to 2dMarDiv 

WHITE, Robert C (3331) istMarDiv to 
2dMarDiv 

WICKHAM, Matthew F (0141) IstMAW 
to 9th MCRRD Chicago 

WILLIAMS, Alvin L (0369) IstMarDiv 
to MCS Quant 


WILLIAMS, Mary J (3041) MarCorClo- 
Dep Phila to H&SBn FMFPac Oahu 


bah ig John D it) Fortem FMF. 
o MCB CamPen FFT 
woop. eo L (1141) 3dMarDiv to 
MCAS Miami 
WOOLSEY, Sebet K (3051) 3dMarDiv 
to MCSFA SFra 
ZIMMERMAN, Deaton ada MCS 
Quant to ForTrps 29 Palm 
ZWIRNER, Richard N (3049) ForTrps 
FMFPac to 9th MCRRD Chicago 
ND 








LOWER PRICE 
BETTER QUALITY 
ALL NEW BINDER 


You'll find this completely new bril- 
liant green and gold binder ideal to: 


*Keep your 
Leathernecks in 
excellent 
condition. 


*Have your 
Leathernecks 
readily 
at hand. 


*Add an 
additional touch 
to your — 
‘ 
*Save money— 





This is the newest edition of 
an old favorite with Leather- 
neck readers. The popular 
binder has been redesigned; 
covers have been strength- 
ened for extra wear, and the 
Marine emblem is embossed 
both on the front and spine in gold. Best of all, due to 
the demand for these quality binders, THE PRICE 
HAS BEEN REDUCED! 

Now you can have one of these binders, which holds 
twelve issues of LEATHERNECK, for only $2.00. 

It’s a quick, simple operation to insert your magazines 
with the flexible, all metal, hangers supplied with the 
binder. 

Order yours now by filling out the coupon below. The 
low price of $2.00 includes handling and postage. 


Cost is lowest yet! 





LEATHERNECK Bookshop 
P.O. Box 1918 
Washington 13, D. C. 


Please send me a LEATHERNECK Binder at the new 
reduced price of $2.00. 


[] Remittance enclosed C) Bill me 
WOE ois icc sunt daa dungeiacsessticcnccesnsxssngacenabaesudveseadasentinsquaiansxadaviael Oca 
PCM EGYY ce sciscc cian sishceniasevsischyteis satasdaddecensuandeceseadeuvasaeaeciuendesduatsaneaase 
NRO RU coe saseek Seve secveancattntteats SR saivscncccctccsceseszeeen 








BULLETIN 


Social Security Monthly Old Age Insurance and Survivors Benefits 








One Two Three Four One ‘Two 
child, children, children, children, depend- depend- Lump-sum 
no no no no ent ent death 
widow widow widow widow parent Parents payment 
$30.00 $45.00 $45.00 $45.00 $30.00 $15.00 
33.80 56.25 67.50 67.50 33.80 67.50 
37.10 61.90 74.30 71.30 74.30 
41.30 68.80 82.50 82.50 
45.40 75.69 90.80 90.80 
46.90 78.10 96.00 93.80 
48.40 80.60 104.00 96.80 
49.90 83.10 112.00 99.80 
51.40 85.69 120.00 102.80 
52.90 88.10 x 105.80 
54.40 90.60 108.80 
55.90 93.10 111.80 
57.40 95.60 114.80 
58.90 98.10 117.80 
60.40 100.60 120.80 
61.90 103.10 123.80 
63.40 105 60 126.80 
61.90 108.10 129.80 
66.40 110.60 132.80 
67.90 113.10 135.80 
69.40 115.60 161.90 138.80 
70 90 118 10 165.40 141.80 
72.40 120.60 168.90 ‘ 144.80 
73.90 123.10 72.40 197.00 73.90 147.80 
75.40 25.60 175.90 200.00 75.40 150.80 
76.90 128.10 179.40 200.00 76.90 153.80 
78.40 130.60 182.90 200.00 78.40 156.80 
79.90 133.10 186.40 200.00 79.90 159.80 
81.40 135.60 189.90 200.00 81.40 162.80 





Eligibility of Servicemen for Social Security Benefits 


Widow 
Average Eligible Widow Widow and 2or 
monthly Eligible member over and 1 more 
earnings member and wife 62 child children 
ae $30.00 $45.00 $30.00 $45.00 
See 45.00 67.50 33.80 67.60 
en 49.50 74.25 37.10 74.30 
$100 ...... 55.00 $2.50 41.30 82.50 
$110 60.50 90.75 45.40 90.80 
| 62.50 93.75 16.90 93.80 
ae 64.50 96.80 18.40 96.80 104.00 
er 66.50 99.80 49.90 99.80 112.00 
BED scccwe 68.50 102.80 51.40 102.80 120.00 
ee 70.50 105.80 52.90 105.80 128.00 
RD bes % 72.50 108.80 54.40 108.80 136.00 
BD in 5 ctr 74.50 111.80 55.90 111.80 144.00 
er 76.50 114.80 57.40 114.80 152.00 
oer 78.50 117. & 58.90 117.80 157 00 
SED sskues 80.50 120.80 60.40 120.80 161.00 
. ae 82.50 123.80 61.90 123 SO 165.00 
a 84.50 126.80 63.40 126 SO 169.00 
> 86.50 129.80 64.90 129.80 173.00 
S200 cee 88.50 132.80 66.40 132.80 177.00 
$260 .... 90.50 135.80 67.90 135.80 181.00 
$270 92.50 138.80 69.40 138.80 185 00 
]. 91.50 141.80 70.90 141.80 189.00 
$290 96.50 144.80 72.40 144.80 193.00 
$300 98.50 147.80 73.90 147.80 197 00 
$310 100.50 150.80 75.40 150.80 200.00 
$320 102.50 153.80 76.90 153.80 200.00 
ee 104.50 156.80 78.40 156.80 200.00 
1 ee 106.50 159.80 79.90 159.80 200.00 
$350 . 108.50 162.80 $1.40 162.80 200.00 

VERYONE WHO joins or is in service on or 


after January 1, 1957, is considered both 
fully and currently insured for the Social Security 
benefits listed above, regardless of whether he has 
worked under covered employment for one day or 
10 years. (Publie Law 881, Sec. 405.) Servicemen’s 
basic pay, effective January 1, 1957, will be subject 
to Social Security tax which will range from $1.76 
per month for a recruit to $7.55 for a master ser- 


geant with more than 26 years’ service. 


However, Social Security credits built up while 
in service after January 1, 1957, may be carried 
over into civilian life, as well as the $160 a month 
credits for any portion of the period between Jan- 
uary 1, 1951, through December 31, 1956, spent 
in service. This time will be creditable for Social 
Security even though used in computing eligibility 
for service retirement or transfer to the Fleet 
Marine Corps Reserve. (At the bottom of page 84 
is a chart listing the monthly Social Security tax to 
he deducted from each pay grade.) 


Eligibility of Veterans for Social Security Benefits 


ARINES leaving the service may take with 
them Social Security credits of $160 per 
month for the periods served on active duty between 
September 15, 1940, and January 1, 1957—less 
any period of service prior to January 1, 1951, 
which is credited toward service retirement /trans- 
fer to FMCR benefits. After January 1, 1957, the 
monthly Social Security credits will range from a 
low of $78 for a recruit to the maximum of $350. 
Marines leaving the service will come under one 
of three categories under the Social Security regu- 
lations: not insured, currently insured, or fully 
insured. 
To be “currently insured” an individual must 
have six quarters of coverage out of the 13 quarters 


82 


of coverage preceding his demise. (A quarter of 
coverage is a three-month period beginning with 
January 1, April 1, July 1 or October 1, in which 
an individual is paid $50 or more in wages. ) 

To be “fully insured” an individual must have 
40 quarters of covered employment to his credit. 

The difference in benefits according to the differ- 
ent categories is as follows: 


RETIREMENT 
PAYMENTS 


INDIVIDUAL MUST BE 


Monthly payments to— 
An individual as a re- 
tired worker 


Fully insured 


La 


a 


ile 
ed 
ith 
n- 
nt 
ial 


pet 
$4. 


to 


of 
ith 
ch 


ive 


lit. 
er- 


3E 
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BOARD 


Monthly payments to— 
Wife, 62 or over 
Child (under 18 or dis- 

abled) 
Wife, regardless of age, 
if caring for eligible 


child 
Dependent husband 


Fully insured 
Fully insured 


Fully and currently 
insured 


Fully and currently 
insured 


SURVIVOR PAYMENTS 


Monthly payments to— 
Widow, 62 or over Fully insured 
Fully or currently 


insured 


Widow or dependent di- 
voreed wife, if caring 
for eligible child 


Child (under 18 or dis- Fully or currently 


abled) insured 
Dependent widower, 65 Fully and currently 
or over insured 


Dependent parent, 65 Fully insured 
or over, mother over 


62 


DISABILITY PAYMENTS 


Monthly payments to— 

Individual at age 50 or Fully insured, with five 
more, if totally dis- years covered em- 
abled ployment in the 10 

years preceding date 
of disability and 
have worked one 
and a half years in 
the three years be- 
fore the disability 
date. 


Remember—All men in service after January 1, 
1957, and as long as they remain in service, are 
considered as being both “currently insured” and 
“fully insured” for the purposes of eligibility for 
Social Security’s Survivor Payments, as outlined. 


Computation of Average Monthly Earnings 


OR THE AVERAGE careerman he should add 

all his earnings since January 1, 1951, to the 
date he wishes to figure his entitlement, either at 
his death or retirement age of 65. If it is to his 
advantage, he may drop up to five years when his 
income was low or nil. Then divide the remaining 
total by the number of months remaining (at least 


18) to arrive at a monthly average wage for compu- 
tation purposes on the Table of Benefits. Briefly, 
a Marine earning more than $160 a month will in- 
crease his monthly wage average as time goes on, 
and consequently will also increase the benefits 
available to his survivors. 


Musicians Wanted 


HE MARINE Drum and Bugle Corps, Marine 

Barracks, 8th and Eye Streets, Washington, 
D. C., is now considering applications from any 
qualified Marines, irrespective of rank or MOS, for 
assignment to this organization. Qualifications are 
as follows: 


a. A high degree of proficiency in playing drums 
or a brass instrument. Applicants should elaborate, 
without exaggeration, on their previous experience. 


b. Able to read music. 


ce. At least 5/10” in height with proportionate 


weight. Must present a ceremonial appearance and 
not wear glasses in formation. 

d. Have at least 18 months to serve at time of 
receipt of orders, or agree to extend or reenlist. 

e. Recommendation by C.O. that individual is 
deserving of the assignment and comments on duty 
performance and adaptability to the billet. En- 
dorsement should also include man’s height, weight 
and PULHES. 

Application for this duty should be made only 
through official channels to the Commandant of the 


Marine Corps (Code DFB). 


Instructors Needed At MCI 


HE MARINE CORPS Institute desires applica- 

tions from Marines who would like to be instruc- 
tors in Accounting, Mathematics or English. Quali- 
fications are as follows: 


a. Educational background: Accounting Instruc- 
tor, 12 semester hours of college accounting; Math- 
ematics Instructor, six semester hours of college 
mathematics, including algebra and trigonometry; 

TURN PAGE 
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BULLETIN BOARD (cont.) quired for Drum and Bugle Corps applicants. 
Application for this duty should be made only 
English Instructor, one year of college English. through official channels to the Commandant of the 
b. Meet the qualifications of c.. d. and e. re- Marine Corps (Code DFB). 


Marine Units Cited for Korean Service 


HE FIRST Marine Division and the First Marine Personnel rating the PUC wear a Bronze Star on 
Aircraft Wing have been cited pe with the the ribbon. Those awarded the NUC a second time 
Presidential Unit Citation and the Navy Unit Com- wear a Bronze Star indicating a subsequent award. 
mendation for their service in Korea by Secretary The PUCs cite the heroism of the Marines of the 
of the Navy Charles S. Thomas. Wing and Division in the Spring and Summer of- 
fensives of 1951 and in the later defense against 

UNITS CITED FOR) PERIODS FOR WHICH the onslaught of the Chinese Communists. This 
PUC CITED action destroyed enemy forces in the “Punch Bowl” 


area of central Korea by a slashing ground offensive 










































































First Marine Division April 21-26, 1951 saan ail i + ay: ied “a 
a P » é ‘onstz ‘lose air s ; Me > 8. 
(Reinf) Mav 16-June 30. 1951 md constant close air support by Marine pilots. 
is or ¥ Phe NUCs were awarded to the Division and Wing 
September 11-25, 1951 ‘ : mer gg ane 
ic tee March 8-Anril 30. 193] for exceptionally meritorious service in maintain- 
gs i. — \ sie? pe cai gg. oietend ing the integrity of the United Nations line astride 
ing (Reinf) May 18-June 30. sane the main route of advance south to the Korean 
August 3-September 29, capital and in recognition of the fierce fighting by 
1951 Marines to preserve the outposts known as Bunker 
UNITS COMMENDED PERIODS FOR WHICH Hill, the Hook, Reno, Carson, Vegas. Berlin and 
FOR NUC COMMENDED East Berlin. During this fighting Marine air kept 
a | ae ey August 11, 1952-May 5, the enemy from resupplying his front lines by ter- 
ae =a Por rorizing his lines of communication with day and 
(Reinf) 1953 ‘ol lo erga ; 
i - x , level raids. 
July 7-27. 1953 night low level raids 
First Marine Aircraft August 1, 1952-July 27, (The citations are published in their entirety begin- 
Wing (Reinf) 1953 ning on page 66.) 
SOCIAL SECURITY TAX DEDUCTION RATES 
nani | Under Over Over Over | Over | Over | Over | Over | Over Over | Over | Over | Over Over 
ea axe | 2 2 3 eo] re s | we fae | ae 16 | is | 22 | -26 | 30 
x 9 Sas nee PPE Eee: Sone Mees SEM | 
Commissioned Officers 
CS SEE ery | $26.17 | $26. 17 | | $27. 49 ba 49 | $27.49 9 | $27.49 | | $27. 49 | $27.49 | 82 if 49 | $27 = $27, 49 | bet 49 | | $27.49 49 | $28. 72 
LE PS ern 23.92 | 23.92| 25.24] 25.24 25.24 | 25.24] 25.24 25.24 | 25.24] 25.2 25.24 | 25.24| 25.24] 26.47 
LS See 21.67 21.67 | 22/99 | | 22.99 | 22.99 | 22.99 | 22.99; 22.99 33.99 | 3399 | 22: 99 | 22.99 | 22.99 | 24.22 
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ne See 7.34 | 7.34| 7.90 | 8.42 | 9.15] 9.48 9.83 | 10.18 | 10.53 | 10.88; 11.23 | | 11.58 11.58; 11.58 
e Jen er ere 5.84) 6.17) 7.55 | 7.55} 7.90] 8.25 8.60 8.95/ 9.30 9.30 9.30} 9.30) 9.30] 9.30 
O-1.. 5.00) 5.34/ 6.67) 6.67/ 7.02) 7.37 7) 7.72) 807) 842| B42) 842 842) 8.42 | 842 
a : REA SPREE! EE Ce eS ee ce | aS ee 
Warrant Officers 
ao was | Pek pin oe Rite pres ] 
Ww-4 $7.49 | $7.99)...... | $7.99 | $8. 34 $8.69! $9.04 | $9.48 | ‘$10. 18 | | $10. 53 | $10. 88 | $11.23 | $11.58 | $11.93 
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Enlisted Members 
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yearly dednttinn rf $94.50 based on the first maximum yearly deduction of $94.50 is reached. 
$4200 of base pay. Personnel whose base pay 
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Promotion Tests 








aly . 
he RIVATES First Class, corporals and sergeants unable to take the January tests during the period 
| who are eligible will take promotion tests for February 26-28, 1957. 
advancement to the next higher rank during Jan- To be eligible to take the tests, personnel must 
uary and February, 1957. Tests will be administered meet the following time in grade requirements: A 
for advancement to the rank specified as follows. Private First Class must have 12 months in grade 
sisi | GMST for E3 and E4 January 16, 1957 as of July 16, 1956; a corporal, 12 months as of 
a : TT for E5 January 17, 1957 July 16, 1956; and a sergeant, 19 months as of 
GMST for E5 January 18, 1957 December 16, 1955. 
4 Alternate tests will be administered for personnel END 
nst 
his | SOUND OFF duplicate in ink with his first name, have had this information typed in, in 
vl : middle initial, and last name. There addition to the signatures. 
ive ' : is no mention of typing in the name, I'd like to know if it’s wrong to type 
; [continued from page 15] rank and component of the witness or in this information or does it matter 
ing the name of the designator in these cne way or the other? 
\in- i spaces. SSgt. Thomas E. Tunison 
ide | several recruiters concerning extensions Despite the instructions in the Marine Corps Recruiting Office 
‘an ! of leave under these circumstances. PRAM, all the DD93-1 Forms I've seen ; Poderel eee 
by TSgt. Harry R. Beal Cleveland, Ohio. 
<er | Marine Corps Recruiting Office @ Records Bramch, Personnel Depart- 
ind Post Office Building ment, HQMC, says “PRAM 4019.52 
ept Indianapolis, Ind. ANSWERS TO CORPS QUIZ (16) (17) gives detailed instructions for 
er- ; @ G-!, HQMC, refers you to MCO ON PAGE 12 completing these items and does not 
ind | 1051.1 which states in part that Officers a, : b , require the information to be typed. 
| : aie : 1. (a)s 2. (c)s_ 3. (a)s_ 4. (0) However, it is not wrong to type in this 
| in Charge of Recruiting Stations are 5. (a); 6. (c); 7. (b);— 8. Cc); , ‘ ¥pe mn tus 
’ authorized to grant a five-day extension 9. (c); 10. (a). information should it appear bene- 
in- ficial.” —Ed. END 








of leave to certain enlisted Marines, 
which includes Marines on annual 
leave, who while on authorized leave 
obtain an acceptable applicant for en- 
listment in the Regular Marine Corps. 

“Since emergency leaves are charge- 
able as annual leave, a Marine on 
emergency leave is eligible for an exten- 
sion of leave in accordance with MCO 
1051.1, provided the extension would 
not result in excess leave.” —Ed. 
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Leatherneck the year ’round. 
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REGISTER A SUBSCRIPTION 


[] New Subscription 





[] Extend my present subscription 
for the period checked 





eo errr $3.00 
(Newsstand Cost 3.60) 


ee eee $7.50 
(Newsstand Cost 10.80) 


TYPED SIGNATURE 


a6. errr $5.50 
(Newsstand Cost 7.20) 


CT Rca . $9.00 

(Newsstand Cost 14.40) 

I have a question about the Record 

of Emergency Data (DD93-1) regard- 

ing the signature lines in items 21 and 
22 of the form. 


[] Remittance Enclosed 


i 
| Dear Sir: 
| [] Bill Me Later 











The reference is: Signature of the Name 
Witness and Signature of the Designa- 
tor, PRAM Chapter 4, paragraph Street 
4019.5a(16) and (17). Sub-sub para- 
graph (16) says that the witness will, City: Zone State 


after witnessing the designator’s sig- 
} nature, sign the original and duplicate 
in ink as follows: first name, middle 
initial, last name, rank and component. 
Sub-sub paragraph (17) says the De- 
= signator will sign the original and 


a 


Mail To: LEATHERNECK Magazine 
P.O. Box 1918 
Washington 13, D. C. 
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by TSgt. Allen G. Mainard 


Leatherneck Staff Writer 


Photos by 


Sgt. Earl Dodd 
Leatherneck Staff Photographer 











ORPORAL WALTER C. Er- 
& win may not have been a 

Marine Corps hero but he 
set a precedent 37 years ago which 
408,000 Marines have since followed. 
He was the first Marine to complete a 
Marine Corps Institute course. In its 
three and a half decades of service, the 
Institute has grown from 30 men and 
its original course—Gas Engine De- 
sign and Operation—to a T/O of 209 
and courses covering 10 Occupational 
Fields. 

Today, one out of every eight Ma- 
rines is enrolled in the Marine Corps 
Institute. 

In the years immediately following 
WW II, it became apparent that Ma- 
rines were no longer content with just 
soldiering. The rising educational level 
of the country was reflected in the 
caliber of the Marines entering the 
Corps. The Marines wanted to rise 
with it and the Corps found it neces- 
sary to offer some form of education 
as a morale and enlistment factor. 
Major General John Archer Lejeune, 
then Commandant, pushed the idea for 
a correspondence school and in Febru- 
ary, 1920, the Marine Corps Institute 
was formed at Quantico. On November 
10 of the same year, the Institute moved 
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Since 1920, when Maj. General John A. Lejeune 


helped found the Marine Corps Institute, 408,000 


Marines have earned MCI diplomas 


into its present home at Marine Bar- 
racks, Eighth and Eye Streets, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The first director, Colonel 
William C. Harlee, was instrumental 
in setting up the school. 

Realizing that such a school was a 
little out of the normal scope of Ma- 
rine Corps activities, Headquarters 
dispatched a team to the country’s 
largest correspondence school to study 
its methods. By using their textbooks 
and adopting the school’s organization, 
as far as it would apply to the Marine 
Corps, the Institute evolved a system 
that is basically the same after 36 years. 
During WW II, MCI expanded to meet 
the demands made by the thousands of 
new Marines. As the bulk of the Corps 
moved into the Pacific areas for battle, 
the time lag of the added 8000-mile 
trip each lesson made began slowing 
down the program. As a result, MCI 
formed a branch office in Honolulu 
which operated until July, 1946. At 
one time there were as many as 27,000 
MCI pupils on foreign soil. 

As the Institute has expanded to meet 
the demands of more Marine participa- 
tion, so has the educational policy 
changed with the years. In 1953, it was 
decided that the Institute could provide 
additional help to the individual Ma- 
rine by offering more extensive cover- 
age of technical and tactical subjects. 
Such courses would enable the Marine 
to become more proficient in his field 
and also help him prepare for promo- 
tion. 

This policy has caused an expansion 
which will eventually provide courses 
in every Occupational Field in the Ma- 
rine Corps. At present, courses are 
available in OFs 01, 11, 13, 18, 21, 35, 
46, 55, 64, and 68. By 1959, the Insti- 


tute plans to have this program com- 
plete. Comparing figures for the month 
of August in 1954, and 1956, gives some 
idea of how the program has progressed. 
Approximately 80 courses were offered 
to Marines both years except that the 
1954 courses were academic and tech- 
nical, whereas the present courses are 
technical and tactical. The number of 
courses completed by students for the 
first three quarters of 1954 was 1905. 
For the same period of 1956, 4281 
courses were completed. 

The old policy was aimed primarily 
at helping Marines upon their return to 
civilian life. The new one is designed 
to help Marines perform their jobs more 
efficiently and at the same time prepare 
them for promotion. A major reason 
for the change was the fact that the 
Corps was unable to provide enough 
technical training for the individual 
Marine in schools. For example, less 
than 20 percent of the Corps’ 7000 
clerk-typists have been trained in for- 
mal Marine Corps schools. The rest 
have relied on civilian experience or 
on-the-job training which has not al- 
ways proved satisfactory. The same 
gaps were found in technical fields. The 
exorbitant cost of technical training 
and the rapid expansion during the 
Korean conflict have prevented many of 
the vacancies from being filled. 

Under the new system, unit com- 
manders are able to provide better on- 
the-job training for the men. The 
courses being offered to instructors at 
all Marine posts and Reserve units are 
revised constantly to keep them up-to- 
date. One aim of the new system is to 
promote group study since records 
show that groups are more receptive to 
instruction than individuals, especially 
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in the highly technical and specialized 
fields. 

While the Institute is developing its 
program to aid Marines toward promo- 
tion, the purely academic side has not 
been forgotten. All academic courses 
dropped by MCI are still available to 
Marines through the U. S. Armed 
Forces Institute or one of its university 
extension programs. 

During the past two years a number 
of the MCI courses have been evalu- 
ated by the Testing and Educational 
unit at Quantico to find out how help- 
ful the courses are toward promotion. 
Some courses, such as Fundamentals of 
Automotive Mechanics, were found to 
cover as much as 75 percent or more 
of the material students are required to 





To keep up with the increased interest in education, 
the MCI's faculty has grown from 30 Marines in 


know for promotion. Such courses pro- 
vided for on-the-job training and 
coupled with group study, are of im- 
mense value. It gives each organiza- 
tion better trained men and, as a morale 
factor, gives them a boost up the ad- 
vancement ladder. 

MCI also maintains a Research 
Section which examines old courses for 
their effectiveness and writes new 
courses to cover subjects more thor- 
oughly. 

MCI courses are particularly valuable 
to Marines serving outside their MOS 
fields as DIs, recruiters or with Re- 
serve units. They help the students 
maintain their technical proficiency and 
an equal promotional footing with 
Marines in the field. Courses are avail- 





() Colonel Leonard F. Chapman, Jr., a former MCI 


student, is now its Director. He signs the diplomas 


able in accounting, management, Eng- 
lish, speech (for instructional pur- 
poses), history and foreign languages, 
science and mathematics, auto-aviation, 
electronics, industrial trades and _ per- 
sonnel administration. These are broken 
down to accommodate the various 
ranks. 

Fifty-four of the 127 Marines deco- 
rated with the Medal of Honor since 
World War I, have been MCI students 
and the last four Commandants, as 
well as a number of the Corps’ other 
leading generals, have completed MCI 
courses. The present Director of the 
Institute, Colonel Leonard F. Chapman, 
Jr., was an MCI enrollee. 

With one out of every eight Marines 
enrolled in the Institute, Gen. Lejeune’s 
foresight is paying handsome dividends. 
MCI’s continuing effort is helping 
maintain a Corps of Marines well 
prepared to perform their mission. 

END 








1920 to a present staff of 209. They handle courses 
for one out of every eight Marines in the Corps 
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by TSgt. Paul C. Curtis 


MSgt. Sam Smith who, at 92, may be the 


oldest living Marine. 


ONG BEFORE the mush- 

1 room clouds, faster-than- 
sound aircraft and ver- 

tical envelopment . . . decades be- 
fore the Higgins boat, the alligator 
tractor and massed amphibious 
landings . . . even before the days 
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Sam posed in dress uniform 


shortly after his enlistment 
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He enlisted in 1887 


of the softly spoken word and the 
Big Stick . . . Sam Smith was a 
Marine. 

There was no “Boot Camp” when 
Sam Smith joined the Corps. The 
art of war was still relatively sim- 
ple, the Nation was at peace and 


SALUTES 


the Corps was less than 2000 strong. 
Recruits were instructed in the 
rudiments of close order drill by a 
drill sergeant at their first duty sta- 
tion. Special classes were held on 
the use of the basic weapons, field 
equipment and tactics. 

Master Sergeant Sam Smith, 
USMC (Ret.), is a quiet, ramrod 
straight, 92-year-old Marine with a 
fabulous memory. A memory that 
recalls the Washington Monument 
as a half completed structure; the 
turbulent election campaigns during 


On the Marine Corps' I8Ist birthday, Maj. Gen. James P. Riseley 
served cake to MSgt. Smith at the U.S. Naval Hospital, Bethesda 
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the latter half of the 19th Century, 
when women were appealing for 
their right to cast a ballot; and the 
day in October, 1887 when he first 
enlisted in the Marine Corps. 

“T was in Philadelphia looking for 
work,” Sgt. Smith remembers. “Men 
were working for as little as ten 
cents an hour... laying track for 
the city’s first trolley car line. I was 
a blacksmith by trade and refused 
to work for such wages, so I joined 
the Marine Corps.” 

Along with several other recruits, 
Sam was assigned to the old USS 
Antietam which was tied up at the 
Navy Yard in Philly. There the 
“boots” were issued uniforms and 
equipment and further assigned to 
other Marine Corps posts or sta- 
tions. Sam was sent to the U. S. 
Naval Academy at Annapolis. 

Sgt. Smith remembers a lot of 
that first Marine Corps assignment. 
He recalls without rancor a hard- 
driving drill sergeant by the name 
of Green. He remembers First 
Sergeant Huff, the top NCO of the 
Marine Detachment, and Major 





Bartlett, his first Commanding Of- 
ficer. 

Smith served his entire first en- 
listment at Annapolis. He dropped 
out of the Corps for a year after 
serving out his first cruise. A year 
was spent in roaming the country, 
picking up a job here and there, 
then moving on to better looking 
pastures. In 1894, he turned up at 
Mare Island, California, and ap- 
plied for reenlistment. He stayed 
on active duty from that time until 
he retired on December 17, 1918. 

During Sgt. Smith’s 31 years of 
active duty he made the Marine’s 
usual “Cook’s Tour” of the world. 
He went to South America aboard 
the USS Mohican shortly after re- 
enlisting at Mare Island. He 
dropped anchor in the Hawaiian 
Islands during the reign of Queen 
Liliuokalani and went to China in 
1900 to help reinforce the American 
Legation Guard at Pekin during the 
Boxer Rebellion. After leaving 
China, he served in the Philippines. 

As for the present day Marine 
Corps, Smith thinks that it is as 


good or better than in the old days. 
“If I were a young man, it’s right 
where I would be,” he says. 

Although he retired as a quarter- 
master sergeant, Smith has short 
shrift for Marines who complain 
about the promotion opportunities 
of today. He had almost ten years 
of active duty before he made cor- 
poral and he didn’t reach master 
sergeant status until 1916. His 
quartermaster sergeant’s warrant 
was signed by Colonel John A. 
Lejeune. 

Following his retirement from the 
Marine Corps in 1916, Master Ser- 
geant Smith worked for many years 
at railroading in Maryland. Com- 
pletely retired now, he lives at 
Edgewater, Md., and raises flowers, 
garden vegetables and chickens as a 
hobby. Each year he puts on his 
old dress blue uniform and helps 
present day Marines celebrate the 
Marine Corps Birthday. Usually 
he attends the ceremonies at Anna- 
polis. On these occasions he relives 
to the fullest his 31 years of active 


duty as a United States Marine. 
END 
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THEY MET AT GETTYSBURG, 
Eagle Books, Cameron and Kelker 
Streets, Harrisburg, Pa. Edward J. 
Stackpole $4.95 


Shortly after 3 p.m. on July 3, 1863, 
Major General George E. Pickett, Con- 
federate States Army, reined his horse 
beside Lieutenant General James Long- 
street and asked, “General, shall I ad- 
vance?” 

History differs at this point, but 
Longstreet, either unwilling or unable 
to answer, simply nodded his head and 
15,000 men charged into history. With 
battle flags flying and officers dress- 
ing the ranks as if on parade, the men 
under Pickett’s command left the 
cover of Seminary Ridge, crossed the 
mile of open field between them and 
the Union lines. It took just under an 
hour, the charge and repulse, and in 
its wake were 7000 dead or wounded 
Confederate soldiers and the shattered 
dreams of the Confederacy for this 
was the “high water mark.” 

Probably no other battle has been 
as well chronicled as Gettysburg or 
studied as closely by military students. 
This battle, like all battles, was a 
compound of heroism, cowardice, mis- 
take and inspiration. Yet it engraved 
on the soul of America, a message of 
courage and determination that time 
can never erase. 

Edward J. Stackpole’s book, “THEY 
MET AT GETTYSBURG,” is_ the 
latest in the long line of Gettysburg 
studies. It traces the three-day Gettys- 
burg Battle from its inception in 
the days following the rout of Union 
forces at Chancelersville to the 
withdrawal of Confederate forces from 
north of the Potomac. 

“Why did Lee fail at Gettysburg? 
There can be no categorical answer, 
because a host of factors contributed 
to the final result and the weight given 
to each depends in turn upon other 
imponderables, ad _ infinitum. And 
therein may lie the principal reason 
why the battle of Gettysburg offers 
such a fascinating subject for study, 
for conversation for far-ranging specu- 
lation and for delightful, friendly ar- 
gument.” 

In answering his question, Stack- 
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pole has turned to the personality of 
the individuals who shaped the battle. 
He points out that Lee was prone to 
give the impression of agreeing with 
the ideas of a subordinate when he was 
actually doing nothing more than lis- 
tening. This has a great deal of bear- 
ing since it helps explain the actions 
of Longstreet. His discretionary orders 
in which Stuart and Ewell found ave- 
nues of escape in performing as Lee 
wanted them to. Lee had an overconfi- 
dent belief that his men were invincible 
and he failed to coordinate the func- 
tioning of his three army corps on the 
field at Gettysburg and neglected to 
issue clear-cut attack orders to the 
several elements of his command. 
Gettysburg was Lee’s most poorly 
fought battle, not because he lost, but 
because of his handling of the situa- 
tion. Stackpole lists these and other 
reasons for the failure of the Confed- 
erate forces, plus some unusual mili- 
tary thinking on the part of General 
George Meade, the Union commander. 


Many have blamed the loss on 
Stuart’s perambulating through the 
Pennsylvania country-side in search 
of loot. 


Not so, says Stackpole, since Lee 
still had adequate cavalry for recon- 
naissance and screen. 

One fact does stand out, however, as 
a major contributing factor to the de- 
feat. The lack of cooperation between 
the three Confederate Corps command- 
ers, Longstreet, Ewell and Hill, plus 
the lack of decision in the use of sup- 
porting troops during the battle. This 
is borne out in Stackpole’s frequent 
reference to quotes and contents of 
old orders, records, diaries and books 
written by the principal in later years. 

On the eve of the battle more than 
70,000 troops were encamped within 
a few miles of Gettysburg. On the 
Union side, the First and Eleventh 
Corps, 22,000 men were bivouaced 
four to eight miles Southwest of Get- 
tysburg along Marsh creek along with 
4000 cavalrymen on the Chambersburg 
turnpike about a mile and a _ half 
northwest of Gettysburg. On the Con- 
federate side, A. P. Hill’s corps of 
23,000 and Longstreet’s 14,000 (exclud- 
ing Pickett’s division of 5000) were 
stretched out on the road _ between 


Chambersburg and Gettysburg or in 
bivouac on both sides of that pike. 

“It seems logical that the Gettys- 
burg area as a battlefield was in the 
minds of both commanding generals, 
although the precise terrain upon which 
the battle was fought was purely ac- 
cidental ... 

“From Lee’s point of view, concen- 
tration and battle at Gettysburg would 
have the effect of keeping Meade east 
of the mountains and away from his 
own line of communications down the 
Cumberland valley. In case of victory 
in the vicinity of Gettysburg, Lee 
would have a choice of advancing via 
Harrisburg and Philadelphia or Balti- 
more and Washington. If defeated, his 
line of retreat would be _ protected 
through the vital mountain passes, the 
easiest kird of a line to defend.” 

The North desperately needed a 
victory. Lee had won and won again 
in the first two years of war and his 
invasion of Pennsylvania, if success- 
ful, could bring on a peace, acceptable 
by the Confederacy and the dissolution 
of the Union. Stackpole has shown in 
detail the political and military as- 
pects of the campaign, which coupled 
with the Vicksburg victory, wrote an 
end to the Confederate dream. The 
Union officers, including Meade, stood 
in awe of Lee who had instructed many 
of them at West Point and seemed to 
have an uncanny knack of predicting 
what course of action they would pur- 
sue in battle. 

This review makes no effort to trace 
the three days of battle or the side- 
lights of personality delineated by Mr. 
Stackpole. It does recommend the 
book, whether the reader is interested 
in military history or in one of the 
most significant periods of American 
history. 

Edward J. Stackpole is qualified in 
more than one sense to write the his- 
tory of Gettysburg. A prominent pub- 
lisher and civic leader of Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Stackpole fought as 
an infantryman in World War One, 
winning the Distinguished Service 
Cross and Purple Heart with two 
clusters. He rose to the rank of Major 
General and commanded the 22nd 
Cavalry Division. 

Allen G. Mainard 
END 
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1. 1956 BOUND VOLUME. All twelve 
issues of Leatherneck for 1956 handsomely 
bound for permanent retention. A book 
that will enhance your library shelf. Each 
volume is $10.00. Available with your 
name imprinted on the cover in gold let- 
ters. Name imprint $1.50 extra (submit 
the name you wish stamped on the cover 
plainly printed.) 


2. RECKLESS, PRIDE OF THE MARINES 
by Andrew Geer. The true story of the 
gallant horse who braved gunfire to bring 
ammunition to the Marines on the Korean 
front, written by the author of The New 
Breed. 

Discount Price $3.00 


3. REACTIONARY by Sgt. Lloyd W. 
Pate, USA, and B. J. Cutler. The story of 
POW Pate’s refusal to collaborate or fol- 
low the dictates of his Communist captors 
in Korea. Of special interest to all mem- 


bers of the armed forces. 
$2.50 


4. LANDING OPERATIONS by Dr. Al- 
fred Vagts. The history of landing opera- 
tions from the earliest ventures of the 
Greeks to the epoch-making days of 1945. 
This work covers tactics, technique, strat- 
egy, politics and psychology. 

Discount Price $5.50 


5. OKINAWA: VICTORY IN THE PA- 
CIFIC. The final volume in the series of 
15 official monographs describing the part 
of the Marine Corps in the South Pacific. 
Contains 47 maps and charts with more 
than a hundred photographs. 

Discount Price $4.95 


6. MARINE CORPS DRILL MANUAL. 
Just published, this easy to carry pocket- 
sized manual contains all the drill and 
ceremonial procedures for the new 13-man 


squad drill. 
$1.25 


7. THIS IS WAR! A photo-narrative of 
the Marines in Korea, authored by Life 
photographer David Douglas Duncan. The 
majority of these action photos are pub- 
lished for the first time in this book. 
Discount Price $4.25 


8. THE MARINES’ WAR. Only a few 
volumes of this now out-of-print account 
of the struggle for the Pacific are avail- 
able. Written by the famous military 
historian, Fletcher Pratt, it is considered 
one of the finest one volume histories of 
the Pacific campaign. 

Discount Price $4.25 


9. JUDO KATAS. 
Yerkow, author of the Modern Judo 
series, this book explains for the first time 
the two fundamental Judo katas, or formal 
exercises in throwing and mat techniques. 

Discount Price $4.25 


Written by Charles 


10. LAUGHTER IN HELL by Stephen 
Marek. How American Marines, soldiers 
and sailors survived the rigors and priva- 
tions of Japanese prison camps is told 
with grim humor and startling truth. 
Discount Price $4.25 


11. COLD STEEL by John Styers. A 
complete, practical, easy-to-understand 
study on close combat. 

Discount Price $2.55 


12. THE MAGNIFICENT BASTARDS by 
Lucy H. Crockett. A rugged novel of 
Marine Raiders caught in the intrigues 
and devastation of war in the South 
Pacific. 

Discount Price $3.00 


13. GUIDEBOOK FOR MARINES. The 
new fifth edition of the popular Marine 
reference manual is now available. 
$1.50 
USMC OPERATIONS IN KOREA 
The first two in a proposed series of 
five volumes covering Marine activities 
during the Korean War. 
14. Volume 1: The Pusan Perimeter. 
$2.00 
15. Volume 2: Inchon—Seoul. 
$2.50 
MARINE CORPS MONOGRAPHS 
These 13 illustrated monographs cover 
various Marine Corps amphibious opera- 








tions during WWII. They have been pre- 
pared by the Historical Branch, HQMC. 


Discount 
Price 
16. Bougainville ............. $2.05 
17. Central Solomons ......... $2.95 
18. Guadalcanal ............. $4.30 
Oe $3.85 
a $4.30 
ye |. $2.95 
22. New Britain ............. $3.85 
Bee EPRI a 05.569 occ seis aed ove $4.95 
FR TT i 5 55.4. 5560 rete Scns % $3.40 
BOG. CON kins coscs weneseawe $1.60 
ya | ee $2.50 
Dn ES fa sty estcicse-acaiein #9 64 e $2.50 
28. Marine Aviation in 
the Philippines ........... $2.50 


MODERN JUDO 
A professional course in the art of 

jujitsu, written by the vice-chairman of 
the National AAU Judo committee, in 
three volumes and fully illustrated. 
29. Volume 1: Basic Fundamental Tech- 
niques. 

Discount Price $3 50 
30. Volume 2: Advanced Technique for 
the Judo Expert. 

Discount Price $3.59 
31. Volume 3: The Complete 40 Gokyo 
Techniques. 

Discount Price $3.50 


32. Complete Three Volume Set. 
Discount Price $10.00 





discount prices. 


The LEATHERNECK Bookshop can obtain any book in print for you. 
If your favorite book is not listed on this page, write for service offering 





LEATHERNECK BOOKSHOP 
P.O. Box 1918, Washington 13, D. C. 


Circle the number(s) of book(s) desired. AMOUNT ENCLOSED §........... 


BILL ME LATER (] 
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Send the book(s) immediately to: 
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THE COMBAT LOAD 


[continued from page 33] 


The totals are much higher for the 
other combat sections. The number two 
ammo carrier in a heavy machine gun 


squad has a combat load of 77.33 
pounds. The assistant gunner in the 
A/T Rocket Squad carries a 55.13 


pound combat load; an ammo carrier 
in the 81-mm. mortar squad has a com- 
bat load of 81.83 pounds. 

These loads can be reduced with the 
development of new metals and their 
use in weapons. The only other reduc- 
tion which can be made is in personal 
and excess gear such as extra rations, 
ammo, clothing, etc. The Equipment 
Board has developed several packs and 
is still searching for the perfect one. 


But this is where tradition starts 
holding back the operation. Back in 
Napoleon’s time, every man _ carried 


three days’ rations. Today, that load of 
chow amounts to 17.25 pounds. One of 
the ancient generals advocated 200 
rounds of ammo per man. Today, that 
much ammo weighs nearly 20 pounds. 
In combat and in the approach marches, 
every infantryman will keep lightening 
his own pack until he reaches what HE 
considers the ultimate—the load he 
cannot do without. At the same time, 
the troops’ commander will have the 
men carrying extra gear which he feels 
may be useful should normal supply 
channels tail. The appearance of “‘lux- 
ury” items such as the air mattress, 
continue to weigh the individual down. 
When weight is cut in one corner, many 
people fill it up with extra rations or 
ammo, thereby keeping the combat 
efficiency of the man low. 

Cold weather operations add even 
more weight and further reduce the 
man’s efficiency. Cold weather cloth- 
ing weighs 21.63 pounds. In extreme 
cold weather, such as the First Division 
faced in the Chosin Reservoir, an ad- 
ditional 11 pounds of clothes were 
necessary to keep the men alive. 

Actually, it is difficult to draw a line 
between the combat load and existence 
load. In most combat situations, the 
average Marine will carry all or nearly 
all of the items listed. These were 
separated by the Equipment Board to 
demonstrate the individual’s actual 
fighting requirements plus the added 
weights of those items needed to pro- 
vide him with the barest essentials 
necessary to his existence under combat 
conditions. 

The conclusions reached by the study 
were that the maximum load of a rifle- 
man under combat conditions should 
not exceed 45 pounds, including wea- 
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pons, accessories and personal gear. On 
the march where combat is not im- 
minent, the maximum load should never 
exceed 55 pounds. In actual combat, 
his load should consist only of those 
items which are essential to the ac- 
complishment of his mission. 

The loads should not contain more 
than the clothing being worn, rations 
required by the situation, the necessary 
weapons and ammo and equipment for 
carrying the gear. 

The Equipment Board also found 
that there is a tendency to overload Ma- 
rines with supplies in order to meet any 
problem which might come up if the 
regular supply channels fail. They 
recommended the elimination of articles 
of equipment and clothing and other 
supplies not absolutely essential for 
the Marine’s combat effectiveness and 
survival. Since the present weight of 
weapons and ammunition cannot be re- 
duced, they have been working on a 
better and more comfortable pack. 

Twenty-four Marines marched 12 
miles a day for eight days carrying 
several packs filled with the same items. 
Upon completion of these limited “user 
acceptability tests,’ using the standard 
1941 Marine Corps pack as the control 
item, it was found that a modification 
of the MCP, 1941, was the most suitable 
of those tested. The old pack didn’t 
get a vote. The modified MCP, 1941, 
is the old haversack with wide, padded 
shoulder straps which eliminate the 
belt suspenders and attach with quick 
release fasteners. The knapsack and 
horseshoe roll are eliminated and the 
sleeping bag is attached to the bottom 
of the pack. In combat the modified 


pack can be dropped in a second, leav- 
ing the Marine completely free. 

A second test with 10 men had the 
modified pack attached to the armored 





vest or on a packboard. For six days 
the testers covered 10 to 12 miles a day 
over rough terrain. The modified MCP, 
1941, won the nod again. 

Attaching the pack to the armored 
vest does away with a number of 
things. The cartridge belt can be dis- 
carded for the rifleman since pouches 
are attached to the front of the vest. 
The weight of the ammunition counter- 
balances the weight of the pack and the 
broad shoulders of the vest makes 
carrying the load easier. One of the 
biggest drawbacks is that constant us¢ 
wears out the covering of the vest too 
quickly. In temperate climates this 
method works fine, but in cold weather, 
the packboard or rucksack has to be 
used. 

The experts recommend the pack 
board for any load over 45 pounds. The 
Army’s Universal Carrying Strap is 
a weight and time saver which couldn’t 
be much simpler. The device is simply 
a long web strap with a series of 
buckles and “D” rings. It can be used 
to carry any type load from a can of 
water to mortar or rocket ammo. 

The new theory advocates doing 
away with everything but the absolute 
essentials. Luxury items may be nice, 
but each one is an added bit of weight 
to hold the infantryman back. The ex- 
perts have found that marching men 
under excessively heavy loads for con- 
ditioning does more harm than good. 
They recommend sending a man into 
combat with less on his back than he 
normally carries. It will require train- 
ing to keep the pack contents down to 
the prescribed items since every Marine 
has some special preference in the way 
of equipment. A pound of pogey-bait 
or some small luxury item on the back 
can mean the difference in gaining an 
objective in time or defeat. END 


le Me. 





The Universal Carrying Strap, which has been tested by the U.S. 


Army, proved to be ideal when carrying mortar ammunition or water 
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ONCE A MARINE 


[continued from page 73] 


ing, acecpted the plaque on behalf 
of Marines in the area and will use 
the award to denote top recruiting 
stations in Utah, Idaho and Mon- 
tana. The plaque will be forwarded 
to the recruiting station which at- 
tains the highest number of enlist- 
ments over its assigned monthly 
quota. 

“This award will be worked for 
on a competitive basis,” Capt. 
Rump said. “But when it is 
awarded to a city for recruiting ef- 
forts, it should be considered as 
much of an award to the city as to 
the Marine recruiters.” 

TSgt Dan Doherty 


U.S. Marine Corps Recruiting Station 
Salt Lake City, Utah 





Final Coda 


Thirty years of colorful Marine 
Corps service became history re- 
cently when Chief Warrant Officer 


Daryl G. Sheehan reviewed the 
troops and took his last salute at 
formal retirement ceremonies held 
in San Francisco. 

CWO Sheehan is recognized as 
cne of the Marine Corps’ finest 
musicians and he is well known 
throughout the San Francisco area 
as the organizer and director of the 
Department of the Pacific Marine 
Band. Since its organization in 
1949, Sheehan has served as the 
band’s director for all but a period 
of three years. During that interim, 
he served with the Marine Corps 
Schools Band, Quantico, Va. 

Under his tutelage, the DofP 
Band won more than 250 first place 
awards in competition in civic func- 
tions. 

CWO Sheehan will make his 
home in Burlingame, Calif. 

Informational Services Office 


Headquarters, Dept. of the Pacific 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Placed On Retired List (30 Years) 


Name Rank 
NOBLE, Alfred H. General 
NORVELL. Harry Captain 
CHRISTIAN, Harold P,. cwo 
MASON, Taylor P. cwo 


Placed On Retired List (20 Years) 


YOUNG, Andrew M. Captain 
DANMEYER, Herman O. cwo 


Placed On Disability Retired List 


HARRIS, Field Lieut. Gen. 
CLUNE, Joseph W. Major 
PRENDERGAST, Donn J. Captain 


First Lieut. 
First Lieut. 
Second Lieut. 


GILWEE Jr., William J. 
ROHR, Gale W. 
BALBACH, George C. 
BOWLES, Brinton Second Lieut. 
MEYERS, John A. Second Lieut. 
LITKA, Albert L. cwo 
SASS, Earl L. wo 


Placed On Retired List 
(Public Law 476) 


Name Rank 
MC CORMICK, Gooderham L. Colonel 
SCOTT Jr., John W. Colonel 
ALLEN, Walter B. Lieut. Col. 
CLOUGH, Charles R. Lieut. Col. 
BODDY, Hasell M. Major 
LLOYD, Alfonso Major 
SHANE, Kenneth V. Major 
TODD, Samuel A. Major 
EAVES Jr., Albert T. Captain 
SHEETS, Rulon T. Captain 


Placed On Retired List (30 Years) 
MASTER SERGEANTS 


Name Service No. MOS. 
KNOTT, Michael C. 207176 0141 


Transferred To Fleet Marine 
Corps Reserve 


MASTER SERGEANTS 


COX, Leslie L. 258149 0369 
GARTNER, John L. 245055 4621 
HENDRICKS, Louis E. 261630 6613 
KRAKER, Philip 215084 0369 
JACKSON, Paul A. 258474 4312 
JOHNSON, Walter H. 223976 0141 
MALONE, Don E. 258403 6431 
MANSFIELD, James E. 236714 0111 
REEVES, Charles D. 256551 6402 
RUSSELL, Milton S. 220623 9915 
SIMPSON Jr., Maurice C. 254966 0141 
STEWART, Jesse L. 255182 6602 
VISSER, Cornelius 249901 0799 


TECHNICAL SERGEANTS 
GUNNIN, Thomas H. 256276 0369 
HODGENS, Floyd W. 273231 0111 


Placed On Temporary Disability 
Retired List 


MASTER SERGEANTS 


SIDLUKAS, Charles J. 353111 0141 
TECHNICAL SERGEANTS 
HENSLEE, Virlyn S. 1042916 6481 
SNOWDEN, William B. 933754 3537 
ZELONIS, Bernard J. 844768 1379 
STAFF SERGEANTS 
APPEL, Tom J. 312397 7041 
HENSEL, Richard B. 852590 0141 
IRVIN, Donald E. 663375 3531 
KING, Marvin G. 651372 3537 

END 
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CITATIONS 


[continued from page 67] 


at heavy cost to both the Division and the enemy. That 
the lines in the Division sector remained firm and un- 
breached at the cessation of hostilities on 27 July 1953 
gave eloquent tribute to the resourcefulness, courage, 
professional acumen and stamina of the members of the 
FIRST Marine Division, Reinforced. Their inspiring 
and unyielding devotion to the fulfillment of their vital 
mission reflects the highest credit upon themselves and 
the United States Naval Service.” 


All personnel attached to and serving with the FIRST 
Marine Division, Reinforced, during the periods 11 
August 1952 to 5 May 1953 and 7 to 27 July 1953, or 
any part thereof, are hereby authorized to wear the 
NAVY UNIT COMMENDATION Ribbon. This in- 
cludes all organic units of the Division and the follow- 
ing reinforcing units: 


FLEET MARINE FORCE UNITS AND DETACH- 
MENTS: st 4.5 Rocket Battery; 1st Combat Service 
Group; Ist Amphibian Tractor Battalion; 7th Motor 
Transport Battalion; 1st Armored Amphibian Batta- 
lion; Ist Amphibian Truck Company; Team #1, Ist 
Provisional Historical Platoon; 1st Fumigation and 
Bath Platoon; Ist Air Delivery Platoon; Radio Relay 
Team, Ist Signal Operations Company; Detachment, 
Ist Explosive Ordnance Disposal Company; 2nd Pla- 
toon, Auto Field Maintenance Company; Ist Provi- 
sional Truck Company; Detachment, Ist Air Naval 
Gunfire Liaison Company. 


UNITED STATES ARMY UNITS: (For such periods 
not included in Army Unit Awards) Ist Bn, 32nd Regt, 
7th Inf Div; 7th Inf Div; 74th Truck Co; 513th Truck 
Co; 3rd Plt, 86th Engr Serachlight Co (passed to op- 
erational control of 11th Marines); 558th Trans Truck 
Co (Amphibious, was attached to 7th MT Bn, FMF): 
196th Field Arty Bn; 92nd Army Engr Searchlight Plt; 
18lst CIC Det USA; 163rd MIS Det USA (Unit re- 
designated 1 Sep 1952 to MIS Plt); TLO Det USA; 
UNMACK Civil Affairs Team USA; 61st Engr Co; 
159th Field Arty Bn (155 Howitzer); 623rd Field Arty 
Bn; 17th Field Arty Bn “C” Btry; 204th Field Arty 
Bn “B” Btry; 84th Engr Construction Bn; Ist Bn, 15th 
US Inf Regt; Ist Bn, 65th US Inf Regt; Ist Bn, 9th 
Regt, 2nd US Div (attached to KPR); Recon Co, 7th 
US Inf Div; 461st Inf Bn; Heavy Mortars, 7th Inf 
Div; 204th Field Arty Bn “A” Btry; 69th Field Arty 
Bn; 64th Field Arty Bn; 8th Field Arty Bn; 90th Field 
Arty Bn; 21st AAA-AW Bn; 89th Tank Bn; 441st CIC 
Det, USA Prov Bn, USA (Dets 31st and 32nd RCTS): 
Co D, 10th Engr (C) Bn, USA; Tank Co, 31st Inf, 
USA; Har Co, 31st Inf, USA; 2nd Bn, 31st Inf, USA 
(less Co E); 185th Engr (C) Bn, USA (less Co A); Co 
B, Ist Bn, 31st Inf, USA. 


For the President, 


CHARLES S. THOMAS 
Secretary of the Navy 
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The Secretary of the Navy takes pleasure in com- 
mending the 


FIRST MARINE AIRCRAFT WING, 
REINFORCED 


for service as set forth in the following 
CITATION: 


“For exceptionally meritorious service during opera- 
tions against enemy aggressor forces in Korea from 1 
August 1952 to 27 July 1953. Flying more than 45,000 
combat sorties against determined opposition during 
this period, the FIRST Marine Aircraft Wing, Rein- 
forced, struck repeatedly and effectively at enemy 
troops, fortifications, logistical installations and lines of 
communication throughout North Korea. These ex- 
tensive combat operations provided friendly ground 
forces with decisive close air support during such battles 
as BUNKER HILL, THE HOOK, RENO, CARSON, 
VEGAS, BERLIN and EAST BERLIN, and inflicted 
heavy casualties and tremendous damage upon the 
enemy. Operating from naval aircraft carriers and 
from forward Korean bases, Marine aircraft continually 
harassed enemy communication and transportation sys- 
tems, curtailing the movement of hostile troops to the 
front lines, and provided the air defense of South 
Korea. The notable record achieved by the FIRST Ma- 
rine Aircraft Wing, Reinforced, is an eloquent tribute 
to the resourcefulness, courage and stamina of all her 
gallant officers and men. Their inspiring and unyielding 
devotion to duty in the fulfillment of these vital tasks 
reflect the highest credit upon themselves and_ the 
United States Naval Service.” 


All personnel attached to and serving with the FIRST 
Marine Aircraft Wing, Reinforced, during the above 
period, or any part thereof, are hereby authorized to 
wear the NAVY UNIT COMMENDATION Ribbon. 
This includes all organic units and the following rein- 
forcing units: Construction Battalion Maintenance 
Unit 1; 1st 90mm Anti-Aircraft Artillery Gun Battalion; 
and Ground Control Approach Unit 41M. 


For the President, 


CHARLES S. THOMAS 
Secretary of the Navy 
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Keep Trying 


Out on the town, and nothing to do, 
Driving around and feeling blue. 
Rounding the corner and looking well, 
Came a gal I thought looked swell. 


What should I do, I wondered quick? 
Meet her, sure, but with what trick? 
I made the stop and it was swift, 

“Hello there, could I give you a lift?” 


She shook her head and to my dismay, 
She said, “Oh, no!” and went on her way. 
Yet in that instant, I saw in her eye 
That I shouldn’t give up; why not try? 


Into a cafe, I watched her walk. 

Quick, I parked, and went in to talk. 

This I say, for all the lads, 

Never give up—'til you meet their Dads. 
SSgt. James T. McClure 


While I’m Away 


Please protect my little boy, 

For the time that I’m away. 

Watch over him while he’s sleeping, 
Guard him at his play. 


When his mind is troubled 
Please won’t you help him out? 
When he fails to understand, 
Explain what it is all about. 


Keep him well and happy, 
Build his body strong; 

Be sure that you explain to him, 
That there’s a right and wrong. 


This will be my prayer for him. 
This is my humble plea, 

Let no harm befall him, 

Protect my son for me. 


Charles L. Wiley, Jr. 
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The Right Answer 


When you got your service clothing 
And found some things wouldn’t fit, 
You could get a ready answer, 

By just asking for it. 


If the uniform was larger, 

Than the suit you used to wear, 
And you showed it to the sergeant, 
He’d tell you prompt and square: 


“Sure, I know, but listen buddy, 
*Tain’t a thing to fret about. 

After three months in this outfit, 
You gain weight and fili it out.” 


That was that, but just supposing, 
That your uniform was tight, 
Well, that sympathetic sergeant, 
Once again would set you right. 


“Sure, it’s snug, but listen buddy, 
It won’t always fit like that. 

After three months in this outfit, 
You won’t have an ounce of fat.” 


F. S. Saunders 





Our Marine 
He shouldered his bag when they called 


his name, 
(He’d been in the Reserves you know) 
“C” for Countryman made him first; 
With pride we watched him go. 


Young and strong was our lad, so fine, 

And wise beyond his years. 

Oh, Lord, calm this pounding heart of 
mine 

And wipe away a mother’s tears. 


Keep alive that fierce pride so true, 
Burning in his brother’s heart. 

Oh, Lord, forgive each one of us; 
We've never been apart. 


If someday our son should falter, 
Perhaps stumble then fall, 

Lift him, Oh, my Lord, so gently, 
With the strength Thou hast for all. 


Gvynel 


s 


Then place his feet once more securely, 
On the path we all must trod, 

If we would dwell in peace forever, 

In the Glory of our God. 


Just “ten short weeks,” they said, “then 
he’d be home.” 

With his recruit training done. 

Five long, lonely months we waited, 

‘Ere again we saw our son. 


Then one morning as the clock struck four, 
A familiar step outside our door. 

A beloved voice, so confident, serene, 
“Hey, you got room for a U. S. Marine?” 


Pride was in his voice, so clear it rang, 
And proud, he had a right to be, 

He’d left home a boy—returned a man, 
A United States Marine. 


In seconds Mother had him in her arms, 
And searching carefully, found no harm; 
Yet crying softly as a Mother can, 

For the boy she’d lost to gain a man. 


Tears were in the eyes of all, 

Yet no shame was felt by anyone. 
For tears of pride are justified 
When God sends home a manly son. 


Lord, help him to preserve the glory 
Of those who fought at Tripoli. 
From the halls of Montezuma 
Through the years still to be. 


Let him know that these traditions 
Bought with courage, guts and blood; 
Must be shared by each new recruit 
Lest they be trampled in the mud. 


Son, clothe yourself in these traditions, 
Wear them proudly through the years. 
Knowing that now you are a part 

Of the Corps the enemy fears. 


Soon our other son will join the Corps, 
The best there is in any land. 

Where boys are lost completely gone, 
For somehow each turns out a man. 


Are you still wondering what I reap? 
And how could I let them go, their Dad? 
I told you how boys are turned to men 
And then I also get to brag. 


Someday their small sons will take me by 
the hand 

Saying, ‘Grandfather, please, will you help 
us if you can?” 

Cause there’s so many, many things, 

That we don’t seem to understand.” 


“Tell us about our country, our flag, 
And what does ‘Old Glory’ mean?” 
Ah! All debts are paid as I begin, 
“Now, children, when your Daddy was a 
Marine—!” 
Mr. Vernon L. Countryman 
END 
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The man who 
wouldn't give up 
CGC 


500 MASSED ROCKETS shook the brand-new 
Brooklyn Bridge, screamed up into the May eve- 
ning and showered the city with red and gold. 

While behind a darkened window, a big, gaunt 
man sat and watched, too crippled and pain- 
wracked to attend the opening day festivities for 
the bridge. 

This was a pity, for he had built it. 

Which means that when money gave out. Chief 
Engineer Roebling pleaded for more. When dis- 
turbing changes of plan had to be made, Roebling 
fought them through. And when a hundred pan- 
icked men were trapped under the East River in a 
flooded caisson, Roebling saved them. 

Spinning the giant steel spiderweb not only 
exacted 13 years of Roebling’s life, from 1870 to 
1883, but very early in the game it crippled him 
forever with the caisson disease. 

But he never gave up, saw the job through to 
the end. His were the courage, skill and vision 
that make Americans a nation of great builders 
a strong. growing nation. And a nation whose 
Savings Bonds rank with the world’s finest in- 
vestments. 

For the constructive strength of 168 million 
Americans stands,behind these Bonds. This is why, 
when you buy U.S. Savings Bonds, our Govern- 
ment can absolutely guarantee the safety of your 
principal—up to any amount—and the rate of in- 
terest you receive. 

You cannot get a better guarantee than that. 
Why not invest in U.S. Savings Bonds regularly 
—where you bank or through the Payroll Savings 
Plan where you work? And hold the Savings 


Bonds vou have. 


Safe as America— U.S. Savings Bonds 





The U.S. Government dos 
by this publication 
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